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Qlofes of Recen€é Erposition. 


PROFESSOR BURKITT has sent a note to the 
Journal of Theological Studies on the meaning of 
those words of Christ which we translate ‘What 
mevee! 20. do with theer’ (Jn 2‘). There is 
undoubtedly some harshness in the sound of the 
words. And, as Professor BURKITT says, ‘we 
must all have listened, at some time or other, to 
well-meant expositions explaining that this speech 
of our Lord to His Mother at the marriage in 
Caria of Galilee was not as harsh as it sounds in 
English.’ These explanations, he thinks, have 
never come to anything. The sense of harshness 
persists. 


It has been felt from the beginning. But it 
never was felt so keenly as when the Virgin was 
made the object of adoration. Then it became 
imperative that something should be done to 
remove the appearance of harshness. In the 
Roman Catholic version of the New Testament, 
which was made at Rheims and was published in 
1582, there is an elaborate note on the words. 
The note excites the contempt of so excellent a 
scholar as Dr. John Licutroor. And yet the 
Rhemish translators, or those they , followed, 
suggest the very translation which is now offered 
by Professor Burkitt, although he has not a 
suspicion that he is not the ‘first begetter’ of it, 


The phrase is literally, ‘What to me and to 
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thee?’ And, by the way, that is how the Rhemish 
translators render it—‘ What is to me and thee, 
woman ?’—giving this quaint excuse for the literal- 
ness: ‘Because this speech is subject to divers 
senses, we keep the words of our text, lest by 
turning it into any English phrase, we might 
straiten the Holy Ghost’s intention to some 
certain sense not intended, or not only intended, 
and so take away the choice and indifferencie from 
the reader, whereof (in holy Scripture specially) 
all translators must beware.’ 


The reader might well ask what we keep trans- 
lators for. But let us turn to Professor BURKITT. 
‘The phrase,’ says Professor BURKITT, ‘is common 
enough, both in Greek and Aramaic. It gives us 
three things, viz. “something” (7d), the speaker 
(éu0/), and the person spoken to (co/) ; and, further, 
it asserts the existence of a gap or disconnexion. 
What, as a matter of fact, the phrase does not tell 
us is where the gap is. It may be between me and 
thee, but it may equally well be between ws and ¢he 
thing. I venture to suggest that in Jn 2* “What 
to me and to thee?” means nothing more than 
“What to us?” We might translate it, ‘‘ What 
have I and thou to do with that?”’ 


The Rhemish translators are not so clear as 
Professor BuRKITT, nor so convinced. ‘Christ 
then’—this is their suggestion—‘ may mean here, 
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What is that, Woman, to me and -thee, being but 
strangers, that they want wine?’ They proceed to 
offer an alternative interpretation, which does not 
greatly differ from that common interpretation 
with which Professor Burki1tT is dissatisfied. 
They are evidently anxious to prove that, what- 


ever the phrase means, ‘it was not a reprehension 


of our Lady.’ 
But, to us at least, a difficulty remains. If ‘ our 
Lady’ is saved, what of our Lord? If we have 


set right the relations between Him and His 
mother, have we not put wrong the relations 
between Him and His hosts? Is it likely that 
Jesus would have said regarding any one who was 
in trouble, ‘What have I to do with that?’ 


Professor BuRKITT has more to say. He says 
that there is a phrase used by modern Egyptians 
which in sound is almost identical with the phrase 
we are considering. It is md ‘alésh, which literally 
But that is 
not the meaning intended. The phrase is used by 


modern Egyptians both for ‘I beg your pardon!’ 


translated is ‘It is not my business.’ 


and ‘Never mind!’ That, says Professor BurkItTT, 
is what we require. In colloquial language, in 
language which would be familiar to His mother, 
He simply said, ‘ Never mind!’ or ‘ Do not worry !’ 
Did He smile as He said it? In any case she 
understood, and gave the order, ‘Whatsoever he 


saith unto you, do it.’ 


Mr. F. B. Meyer, representing the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, has issued 
the Free Church Year Book for 1912. It contains 
the official report of the Seventeenth National 
Council, which was held at Cheltenham in the 
month of March. It contains, as part of that 
report, an address by Sir W. M. Ramsay on 
‘Some Aspects of Sacred Archeology.’ 


Professor Ramsay wanted elbow-room; there- 
fore he said ‘Some Aspects.’ In reality he con- 
fined himself to thewritings of St. Luke. For he 


had scarcely begun his address when he felt that 
if he was to say anything that was worth saying 
within the hour, he must concentrate somewhere. 
And he had no hesitation in concentrating on St. 
Luke, since there is no subject he himself is so 
familiar with, and none which can show such a 
turn-over of opinion within these twenty years. 


Twenty years ago, says Professor Ramsay, there 
was no book in the New Testament whose credi- 
bility was regarded with such suspicion as the Acts 
of the Apostles. The case is altered now. On 
the whole it may be said with truth that it is the 
Gospel that now stands most in need of defence, 
and the Acts that has best survived the ordeal. 
But he has reason to show, and he shows it within 
the brief space of this address, that St. Luke’s 
credibility as a historian is now well established in 
respect of the Gospel as well as the Acts. 


First of all he refers to that suspicious statement 
in the fourteenth chapter of the Acts, that Paul 
and Barnabas fled from Iconium into Lycaonia. 
It is as 
much as to say that a prisoner fled from Edinburgh 


Iconium was the capital of Lycaonia. 


into Midlothian, or from London into England. 
‘It showed that the writer imagined Iconium to be 
outside of Lycaonia, whereas every book on ancient 
geography will tell you that Iconium was its capital.’ 
It is true that many centuries before Luke wrote 
Iconium had been Phrygian. The conclusion was 
that the writer of the Acts had learned this fact 
from some geographical school book, and, not 
knowing anything of the locality himself, had 
imagined that Iconium was Phrygian still. ‘It is 
by blunders like this that the forger is detected and 
proved: he does not relate facts, he states his 
own true or false opinions.’ 


It happened, however, that one day Professor 
Ramsay was reading the Acta of the martyrdom of 
Justin at Rome, a good second-century narrative. 
One of the Roman Christians, who was a fellow- 
prisoner of Justin, describes himself in that narrative 
as having been brought from Iconium of Phrygia. 


— was content with it. 
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The editor we aie Acta proposed to substitute 
Lycaonia for Phrygia. 


But Professor Ramsay remembered the four- 
teenth chapter of Acts. St. Luke had spoken of 
i going out of Iconium into Lycaonia, and here was 
a slave, who having been born and brought up in 
Iconium, spoke of it as a city of Phrygia. It was 
evident that both he and St. Luke were speaking 
not of the actual fact but of the local feeling and 


after the local custom. ‘Instead of a silly ana- 


which proved St. Paul’s ‘siee acquaintance ao 
the ideas of the people in the city ’"—for no doubt 
St. Paul was St. Luke’s authority for the statement. 


Professor RAMSAY 
But he admits that it was not 
sufficient to convince everybody. If only he could 
find proof that the language of Iconium was 
Phrygian. He did not find that proof till 1910. 


; Is the evidence sufficient ? 


In r910 he went to Iconium. He found a 
quarrel going on between the municipal authorities 
and the Imperial Museum. The municipality 
were digging for building stones in the castle hill. 
As the stones were dug up they were found to 
have inscriptions on them, and were consequently 
claimed by the Museum. The city refused to dig 
simply to enrich a government institution. ‘At 
this moment we came upon the scene. I happened 
to be in possession of some money for excavation 
—a yery rare condition with me, for my work has 
always been hampered by poverty ; the money in 
We offered to 
do the excavations and to present all the un- 
inscribed stones to the city and the inscribed to 
When the language on the in- 
scribed stones was examined, it was found to 
be Phrygian. The Phrygian language was still 
spoken i in Iconium and used on epitaphs as late 
as the third century after Christ. The proof was 


this case was Lord Strathcona’s. 


the Museum.’ 


complete. 


ea 


But Professor Ramsay, as we know, did not 


| year 8 B.C, 


3 


wait to make his proof complete. When he 
discovered from the Acta of Justin’s martyrdom 
that the inhabitants of Iconium spoke of them- 
selves as Phrygian, he maintained that as a 
historian St. Luke was to be relied on. Where- 
upon ‘a German scholar, in a hostile and rather 
contemptuous notice of my book, challenged me 
to apply my view of St. Luke’s reliability as a 
historian to the first five verses of the second 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel.’ 


We need not 
The story of the discovery 
that Augustus made a decree that the Empire 
should be periodically subjected to a census is 
very well known. 


Iti is the narrative of the census. 
go over it all again. 


The period being fourteen 
years, and the census of 6 a.p. being attested by 
Josephus, the previous census, which would be 
‘the first,’ as St. Luke calls it, would fall in the 
the very time when (according to the 
new reckoning of the birth of Jesus) it is placed 
in the Gospel. 

But the difficulties of St. Luke’s narrative were 
not all removed yet. A greater difficulty by far 
than the census itself was the statement that the 
people were ordered to go to their native place to 
be registered. This statement was contrary not 
only to Roman custom, but also to Roman 
principle. It was opposed to progress, to freedom, 
and to education. Professor Ramsay suggested 
that this part of the decree probably applied only 
to Palestine, and that it was due to the necessity 
of recognizing the old Hebrew tribal system. It 


was a guess and a clever one. But it was wrong. 


Since that guess was made, however, it has been 
proved that, not in Palestine only, but also at 
least in Egypt and in Thrace, the people were 
ordered to return to their proper domicile in view 
of an approaching census. There is an edict of 
a Prefect in Egypt in the second century to that 
effect ; and there is a proclamation.of the ‘munici- 
pality of Mesembria in Thrace, ordering all citizens 


to return to the city for the census. It is true that 
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such an order was un-Roman and un-progressive. 
The Romans simply found that local custom was 
too strong for them. 


And in course of time this custom was the 
undoing of all the good which the Romans did on 
behalf of liberty and the progress of the people. 
For the time came when the lower classes were 
not only compelled to come to their native city 
for enrolment, but were forbidden ever to J/eave 
their native city. And thus grew up the system 
of serfdom, the serf being attached to the soil and 
scarcely considered more separate from it than the 
cattle that grazed on its pastures, a system from 
which Europe has not wholly escaped even to 
this day. 


To the Church Family Newspaper of July 12th, 
Mr. A. C. BENson contributes an article on 
Nicodemus. He does not often write on Bible 
names or Bible topics. But when he does there 
is a freshness in his writing—a freshness that is 
without offence—which is very attractive. It is not 
always so with the literary man when he touches the 
Bible. Even when he is sympathetic and sincere, 
as Mr. Richard le GALLIENNE, there is a sense of 
blundering. The materials are there, but they 
seem to be in confusion, which is due no doubt to 
the lack of familiarity. But the son of Archbishop 
Benson is familiar with the Bible. He writes 
with the detachment of the literary man, but he 
knows what he is writing about. 


a definite appointment to see Jesus. ‘A man 
obscure part of the city, on the chance of finding 
a popular leader, with many adherents, alone.’ 
The whole description of the interview, he thinks, 


reads like a prearranged meeting. Nicodemus | 


has his questions ready, and he has made up his 
mind beforehand how he means to approach the 
subject. 


More than that, Mr. Benson believes that no 


one was present at the interview except Nicodemus 
‘The whole scene suggests a 
téte-A-téte conversation. I cannot believe that 
Nicodemus would have risked the presence of any 
disciples ; the talk is frank and intimate, evidently 
without auditors.’ How then did St. John report 
it? He believes that the account of the interview 
was given by Christ Himself to the Apostles 
afterwards. 


and our Lord. 


This compels Mr. BENson to tell us what he - | 


thinks about the style of the narrative. His 
opinion is that the style is St. John’s, but the 
substance is our Lord’s. In the first place, Jesus 
told the story in Aramaic, and St. John had to 
translate it into Greek. In the second place, he © 
translated it into his own Greek, just as a reporter 
constantly does in our day. 


On this important point Cardinal NEwMAN once 
spoke some courageous words, and Mr. BENson 
quotes them with approval. ‘Every one,’ said the 
Cardinal, ‘writes in his own style. St. John gives 
our Lord’s meaning in his own way. At that time 
the third person was not so commonly used in 
history as now. When a reporter gives one of 
Gladstone’s speeches in the newspaper, if he uses 
the first person, I understand not only the matter, 
but the style, the words to be Gladstone’s ; when 
he uses the third person, I consider the style to be 
the reporter’s own. But in ancient times this 
distinction was not made. Thucydides uses the 


_ dramatic method, yet Spartan and Atheniari speak 


Mr. Brnson believes that Nicodemus had made | in Thucydidean Greek. And so every clause of 


_ our Lord’s speeches in St. John may be in St, 
of his position could hardly risk wandering into an | John’s Greek, yet every clause may contain the 


| matter which our Lord spoke in Aramaic. 


Again, 
St. John might and did select or condense the 
matter of our Lord’s discourses, as that with 
Nicodemus, and thereby the wording might be 
St. John’s, though the matter might still be our 
Lord’s,’ 


This leads Mr. Benson to say that in his judg- 
ment there is no change of speaker as the chapter 
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proceeds. What follows the last words spoken by 
Nicodemus ‘is plainly—at least to my mind—a 
condensation of our Lord’s answers to many 
questions of Nicodemus. Some have indeed held 
that the later words of the section are the com- 
ment made by the evangelist. But I do not 
myself feel that. It looks to me as if Nicodemus 
had attempted argument from the Old Testament 
records. Our Lord’s words about “no man hath 
ascended up to heaven,” and the allusion to 
Moses and the brazen serpent, which have no very 
apparent connection with each other, look like His 
answers to incidents referred to by Nicodemus. 
And the last verses seem to me like very plain 
allusions to the secrecy of the visit, and the 


unwillingness of Nicodemus to say boldly before | 


his fellow-rulers what he believed. ‘He that 
believeth not is condemned already” seems to me 
a clear reference to the hesitation of Nicodemus; 
and the further allusion to the darkness, and the 
words, ‘He that doeth truth cometh to the light,” 
appear to me to be the plainest possible reference 
to the fact that Nicodemus had chosen to come 
his 
translated on to a higher plane of thought.’ 


secretly and by night for interview, all 


So we are to think of this interview as taking 


Jerusalem. Nicodemus leaves his own great 
house, muffled up so as to avoid observation. 
He is admitted, perhaps by our Saviour’s own 
hand. And there j‘in the bare room, with the 
winking lamp and its fluttering flame,’ the strange 
téte-a-téte takes place. What did Nicodemus 
think of it afterwards? Mr. Benson follows him 
down the years. ‘I think of him as a sorrowful 
man, wishing that he had acted otherwise, wonder- 
ing why he could not have followed the truth, 
perhaps secretly helping the Christians as far as 
he could; but I do not believe that his anxiety 
and his belief, such as it was, was forgotten, or his 
pathetic gift of myrrh and aloes for the tomb. I 
think he was one of those of whom Christ said 
lovingly, ‘He that is not against us is with us”; 
and I believe that he has long since found the 
answer to his faint inquiries, and perhaps, too, the 
courage of his convictions ; and is only sorry, with 
a heavenly sorrow, that he could not have spoken 
as plainly as he wished, and as perhaps he meant 
to do, when he made his way through the dark 
streets, after his long talk, to the great familiar 
house ; and then felt that he could not give up all 
the comfort and honour of his place in the world, 
for bare lodgings and the society of outcast and 
humble folk, even for the sake of One who seemed 


place by night in some humble lodging in | to him indeed a teacher come from God.’ 


The Audging or Critical Temper. 


By ALEXANDER Souter, D.Litr., PROFESSOR OF HUMANITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
or ABERDEEN.! 


Mr 7}, ‘Judge not [or rather Cease judging], that 
ye be not judged,’ or as Lk 6%7 has it, probably 
more exactly, ‘Cease judging, and you will not be 
judged.’ It will be instructive to read what 
follows in Matthew. ‘For with what judgement ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. And why 
beholdest thou the mote (the tiny particle of 
wood) that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest 

1 Preached in King’s College Chapel, University of 
Aberdeen, June 2nd, 1912. 


not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me put out the 
mote out of thine eye; and lo, the beam is in 
thine own eye? Hypocrite, put out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to put out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. 
Ro 144, ‘Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth.’ 

It was maintained by a well-known writer of the 
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nineteenth century that the words of Jesus just 
read had an exclusive reference to the law-courts. 
In other words, he was of opinion that Jesus for- 
bade the office of court judge. 
showed a want of perception of the context of the 
passage. For, whether the verses, read be part of 
a long sermon or not, it is clear that they form a 
unity, and a careful study of them shows that 
judgment or criticism in the widest sense, parti- 
cularly of the character and actions of other 
people, is what is intended. The Greek implies, 
too, that the persons addressed made a practice of 
this ; and surely no one could continue to maintain 
that the words were addressed exclusively to judges. 
The commands grouped together in the first and 
third Gospels are addressed to the human spirit, 
and aimed at particular spiritual states rather than 
at $epardte concrete actions. 

When oné is in doubt as to the exact wording 
and bearing of the teaching of Jesus on a particular 
topic—and one may often be in doubt, consider- 
ing the way in which some of the Gospels have 
been put together—it is a good rule to turn to the 
writings of Paul. Whether he had himself listened 
to Jesus in the flesh, as some scholars of repute 
think, or was in possession of a written document 
containing teaching of Jesus—a view for which, 
not excluding the possibility of the first, I should 
myself contend—or derived his knowledge orally 
from the Twelve or in some supernatural way, he 
had thoroughly mastered the teaching of the 
Messiah. In him more than any other apostle do 
we find that apprehension of the teaching of Jesus 
which is most fitted to bring it home to the 
Western public. 

In the section of the Epistle from which our 
second text comes, the Apostle is discussing the 
relation of Christian to Christian, particularly the 
connexion between those he calls ‘weak’ and 
those he calls ‘strong’; and indeed especially as 
regards eertain customs of eating, drinking, and the 
keeping of certain days. A small topic in itself, 
but he shows, as his Master also so often does, 
how eternal principles are involved in such small 
things. | 

The church at Rome, like every other, was 
made up of persons at various stages of spiritual 
development. ‘Some who had fully apprehended 
what freedom in Christ meant, how that they were 
released from all bondage to law as such, and only 
accountable to Aim, to live in growing harmony 


The statement | 


with His spirit, felt that they were free, for example, 
to eat meat; if they so chose. Others decided to 
confine themselves to a diet of herbs. The latter 
had probably belonged to some strict sect before 
becoming Christians, and they had felt it helpful 
to their spiritual life to deny themselves certain 
things. Now, when there are two such parties, 
there i is danger, on the one hand, that the Christian, 


| conscious of his true freedom, may despise his 


fellow-Christian, as one still in bondage; on thé 
other hand, there is the risk that the stricter 
person may judge or even condemn the—as it 
seems to him—lax person. Paul points out that 
the service of both is acceptable to God. He 
commands the strong to welcome the weak un- 
reservedly to their society and friendship, and in 
even severer tones forbids the weak to judge the 
strong, forbids that Pharisaic censoriousness which 
is too often the result of an ascetic attitude. 

From the two passages it becomes perfeetly 
clear that Christianity condemns the judgment of 
one human being by another; and it is on this 
subject of judging or criticizing that I would seek 
to offer a few thoughts this morning. 

It is always instructive to compare the actions of 
a man with his statements, and, as a matter of fact, it 
is what the world, very shrewdly, is always doing. 
‘ Action,’ as my old teacher Professor Minto used to 
love to put it, ‘is the test of belief.’ Let us first 
study the action of Jesus in this regard. Two 
incidents will suffice to illustrate it. One of the 
crowd on one occasion, we are told, said to Him: 
‘Teacher, tell my brother to divide my father’s 
inheritance with me.’ But He said to him: 
‘Fellow, who made me a judge over you?’ and 
immediately warned the crowd about greed. 
Another case is the beautiful story, rescued from 
some lost Gospel, and found mostly between the 
seventh and the eighth chapters of St. John, the 
tale of the adulterous woman. All her accusers 
slunk away selfcondemned, and in the end the 
Master Himself refused to condemn her. Instances 
could be multiplied: and if we find that there 
are cases where He doés really judge, these simply 
go to show that He was no mere man, but had 
received authority from His Father to judge, when 
occasion demanded. This being the case, the 
numerous occasions on which He refrained from 
giving any judgment whatsoever derive fresh 
significance. With regard to Paul, we find that he 
occasionally, with an apostolic authority sanctioned 
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by his Master, condemns immoral members of his 
churches ; but he never judges another Christiin’s 
opastiehté, and he leaves those outside the Church 
absolutely to the judgment of God. 

The teaching of the Lord being therefore 
perfectly clear on this point, it becuthed us to ask 


for some reasons for this command. Four may 


perhaps be given :— 

First, we must not judge, because we do wot 
know. Each of us is a product of a large number 
of tendencies and experiences, which in no two 
cases are absolutely identical. Even if we take 
the several children of the same parents, we find 
that, though they all have the same ancestry, aré 
brought up under the same roof, have the same 
environment, and attend the same school, when 
they reach maturity there may be physical 
resemblances between them, but, as often as not, 
their natures differ greatly from one another. Their 
tempers, tastes and ideals, motives and attitudes 
differ very greatly. If this be so in the circle of 
one household, what must the totality of difference 
throughout the world be? We cannot understand 
the mainsprings of another’s conduct. ‘No human 
being knows what is in another human being,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘except the nature of that human 
being itself.’ As we cannot knowany other person 
but partially, even if we live a lifetime with him, 
that is a reason for refraining from judgment. 
We cannot even know ourselves fully. What we 
are capable of in the way of action, petty or great, 
Christlike or devilish, we may never know, till 
a moment in which we surprise ourselves perform- 
ing some unusual action. From all these considera- 
tions we see also that, as a Creator alone knows 
all His creations, so He alone is fit to sit in 
judgment upon them. 

Second, if we do judge, the chances are that we 
shall be really unjust. A certain action is performed 
by a person. We look at the action purely by 
itself—supposing we do not suffuse it with the gall 
of personal dislike—and we express our judgment 
of the doer at once, without pause or hesitation. 
And yet, what is behind the action may be as 
different as possible from what we have imagined. 
It may seem a poor action from our standard (or 
the one we choose, unconsciously perhaps, to 
adopt for the nonce), but in the eyes of the all- 
seeing God it may be the first step upward in the 
spiritual life. The person who performs this 
‘poor’ action may have hitherto done little but 


what was positively evil. What we see is the 
putting forth perhaps of the first tentacle to obtain 
a foothold on a planea little higher. This modest 
attempt is made. The timid soul is just gaining 
courage, when we break in with our rough-shod 
criticism. What is the effect? In nearly every 
case it will be to dishearten the person, to make 
him feel that there is no sympathy in the world, 
that it is too hard to live a good life, and, finally, 
that if is not worth while. We shall never know 
how many people have been driven to despair by 
an ill-considered judgment thoughtlessly delivered 
at an unsuitable time. Verily it is an awful load 
to have on one’s conscience that one has dis- 
couraged even one soul on the upward journey. 
Third, if we judge, it is really after all ourselves 
that we are judging, and not the person we think 
we are judging. There is so much more of our- 
selves, whom we do in a measure know, than of 
the judged person, whom we do zo¢ know, in every 
judgment we make. Perhaps our Gospel texts are 


no more than an expression of this truth, and 


certainly we find it expressed in John: ‘ He that 
believeth on the Son is not being judged, but he 
that does not believe is already judged.’ In no 
way do we betray ourselves to our fellows more 
than by our judgments of others. It is a curious 
law of human nature that the very faults we con- 
demn most severely in others are very often the 
faults of which we ourselves are, consciously or 
unconsciously, most guilty. A shrewd observer 
of human nature will, therefore, draw his own 
conclusions when he hears a judgment of one 
person by another. Contrariwise, we rarely con- 
demn others for faults of which we are not our- 
selves. guilty, the reason being that we do not 
understand those faults so well. 

Fourth, the habit of criticism develops in us 
conceit, overbearingness, hardness and cruelty, and 
makes us perhaps of all mankind the most detested. 
If we therefore care for the good opinion of our 
fellows, and most of us do, we shall seek to check 
this tendency in its earliest stages. 

On grounds, then, of the ignorance, injustice and 
selfexposure involved in it, as well as the evil 
results which accrue to our character, we ought to 
refrain from judging. 

Silence in such cases has the same tremendous 
power that it has in some others. The silent 
member of a party gets credit for superior wisdom, 
whether he possess it or no. Again, in the matter 
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oe 


of tale-bearing ; by refraining from the repetition 
of some ill-natured remark about a person, we may 
save incalculable harm. So, by keeping silence 
about an action which we inwardly disapprove, we 
keep our spirits sweeter, and prevent a deal of 
exaggeration and harm. The judgment we deliver 
will be made more and more severe as it passes 
from mouth to mouth, until in the end we shall 
not be able to recognize our own comparatively 
charitable remark. And remember it will always 
be given as ours ; and, in proportion as our posi- 
tion or reputation is high, so much the worse harm 
will be done. It is, therefore, a good rule, if one 
cannot honestly say anything good, to say nothing 
at all. Some would carry this rule even into the 
sphere of favourable judgments. A couple of 
generations ago, the classical tutors of Cambridge, 
it is said, would never give a word of praise to a 
piece of translation or composition, however much 
they admired it. The carrying out of a rule like 
that is no doubt favourable to the development of 
strong character in individual cases, but the rule, 
I fancy, should hardly be made absolute. There 
are natures which cannot develop well except under 
the sunshine of praise. Anda keen observer will 
know when to refrain from praise and when to 
give it, with a view to producing the best results. 
But, you will say, is there never an occasion on 
which it is the duty of a human being to judge, or 
to express a judgment? Remembering that it is 
the judging or the criticizing spirit that is specially 
condemned by our Lord, we may perhaps admit 
that judgment is allowable on occasion, if there be 
an entire absence of that spirit in the judgment. 
Let us take first the case of the law-court judge. 
What are his antecedents, his circumstances, his 
attitude? A judge is a man who has had long 
experience of law-courts, particularly as an advo- 
cate, in the sphere of defence. He ought to have 
acquired a profound knowledge of human nature, 
and also, such bias as he has is likely to be in the 
direction of mercy. Before he goes to court, to 
try his cases, he attends church, and seeks peace 
with God and a right attitude in facing his duty. 
He is attended by an armed escort, which at once 
reminds us, the public, of the august position in 
which we have placed him, and has a reflex action 
on his own personality, reminding him of the awful 
responsibility he has undertaken. He enters court, 
and carefully obtains all information he can get for 
Or against the prisoner ; he considers all the evi- 


dence in the quiet of his own study, and then, after 
all these preliminary safeguards, he gives his sum- 
ming up. In a criminal case he does not even 
give the verdict, but merely advises the peers of 
the prisoner at the bar, to help em to the decision. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
such a situation and that of a person with the 
critical temper. Our judges may go wrong some- 
times, being mortal, but it is probably rarely. The 
position of such a judge is the nearest analogy on 
earth to a God in heaven who judges us knowing 
allthe facts. That the judges of our country are 
on the whole worthy of the high confidence placed 
in them by the public is shown by the excessive 
rarity of public demonstrations against them. They 
remain a necessary part of our political and social 
machinery. 

Is there any other case where judgment is allow- 
able? We may admit that there is, if three rules 
are observed :— 

First. If the person judging has the requisite 
knowledge and is allowed by his peers to have 
such. 

Second. If he is called upon to give judgment, 
either by earthly authority which he cannot dis- 
regard, or by the imperative voice of God within 
him. 

Third. If the faults are condemned in as im- 
personal a way, and if as little is done to hurt the 
real feelings of the person judged, as possible. 

With such qualifications one may concede the 
value of literary criticism; for instance, George 
Grote, successful man of business and great historian 
as he was, when he undertook to recommend the 
best work in a particular department of theology to 
a friend, was making himself ridiculous in the eyes 
of the theological expert. But, when a man with 
the knowledge and literary sense of our own 
graduate, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, delivers an 
opinion on a work of English literature, many 
thousands are guided and helped by his criticisms. 
All will allow that he has by an equally profound 
experience and sympathy earned the right to 
deliver his judgments. 

We will not pursue the subject further in this 
direction. The Bible, more perhaps than any 
other religious work, abounds in ‘Do nots’ and 
‘Thou shalt nots,’ and among them is this rule 
about judging. But a true religion cannot be 
merely negative in its demands. A personality 
that is guided only by negative commands, is like 
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:a bird imprisoned in a cage. It is protected from 
‘certain dangers to which it would be exposed out- 
‘side, but its wings are injured, its health is lowered, 
and to all sympathetic observers it is a sad sight. 
It is well that Christianity should indulge in 
negative commands, because we human beings are 
‘sO prone to error; but our life is not complete 
merely if we avoid the pitfalls pointed out for us. 
That is after all a flaccid kind of existence. 

We seek then for some positive antidote to the 
critical spirit. The development of the intro- 
spective habit and of the avoidance of particular 
sins is not nearly so effective a way of growing in 
spiritual stature, as energetic effort in the opposite 
direction. By this latter method the evils we seek 
to escape insensibly shrivel up and disappear. 


The antidote to the critical spirit is the spirit of | 


love. Like everything else, this has in most of us 
to be cultivated. There are those happy natures, 
beloved of all of us, who almost from their birth 
breathe forth a spirit of love, kindliness, and 
sympathy; but most of us are not built that way. 
‘For many, the attainment of such a grace may be 


the result of lifelong prayer and struggle. We are 
so obsessed by our own point of view that we find 
it very hard to understand that of another. One 
way to break down barriers is to cultivate kindly 
action. If our fault is greed, let us freely give 
something we shall really miss, to some one else. 
So, if we are inclined to be critical, we should let 
ourselves go in commendation, when we can 
honestly do so. That will release some obstruc- 
tion within us, and our mental attitude will 
gradually become more charitable and kindly. 
After all, what we really want is to be conformed 
more and more to the spirit of our Master. Let 
us study His life more and more closely, and pray 
for His Spirit to help us. We shall at last be free 
from the judging spirit and full of the spirit of love. 
‘Love suffereth long and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its 
own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; 
rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 


Tbe SeapecBoat in Babylonian Religion. 


By SrepHen H. Lancpon, M.A., Pu.D., READER IN ASSYRIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. 


‘THE problem as to the existence in Babylonia of 
the practice of communicating the sins of a people 
to an animal, which is then driven away into the 
wilderness, has not been treated thoroughly in any 
popular or scientific publication.! The word scape- 
goat, although based upon an erroneous interpre- 
tation of Azazel in the Greek and Latin versions 
of Ly 16,2 accurately describes this widely spread 
act of magical atonement in ancient religions. 
Since the word came into our language as descrip- 
tive of the goat to whom the high priest magically 
transmitted the sins of the Hebrew people in 

1 Apparently the first to discover this principle in Baby- 
‘lonian texts was Professor John D. Prince, ‘Le Bouc 
Emissaire chezles Babyloniens,’ Journal Astatigue, 1903, 
133-156, a detailed and successful defence of his theory 
formerly advocated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Soctety, vol. xxi. I-22 (1900). 

2 See Benzinger and Cheyne, in Zncyclopedia Biblica, 395 ; 
Kennedy, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 77. 


Ly 16, the idea which the term naturally conveys 
to us is that of a live goat driven away into the 
wilderness with the sins of a whole race. As has 
been often pointed out, a similar idea lies in the 
ceremony of Ly 14, where a dove is released to 
carry away the contagion of leprosy. In the latter 
case the taint of disease and uncleanness, primarily 
evidence of sin in any aspect, is that of an indivi- 
dual, and the transmission of the uncleanness is 
through a second dove whose blood had been 
sprinkled upon the patient and upon the scape- 
goat bird. 

It is true that no certain traces of the scape-goat 
condemned to bear the sins of a people can be 
detected in the many ceremonies of purification 
and atonement extant in Babylonian religion. We 
have to do here invariably with the atonement of 
individuals, and so far as our sources give us clear 
evidence, only with a scape-goat which is slain, and 
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whose members, having been placed upon the 
corresponding members of the sinner, are said to 
take upon themselves the evil spirit abiding in the 
man. The curse of the consecrated priest, the 
mystic acts, and the holy words in the name of the 
god of Eridu cast out the demons, who escape into 
the dismembered goat, which is then thrown away in 
a desolate place. If we may employ the word scafe- 
goat in this sense, then this form of atonement is 
richly represented in Babylonian religion. The 
statement occurs above that here the ritual always 
-eoncerns individuals, and that the idea of a national 
atonement is absent in the Babylonian records. 
The parallel with the Hebrew cult is, however, 
much more close than would at first appear. Ina 
considerable number of the Babylonian texts the 
scape-goat bears away the sins of the king, who 
evidently represents the people.: 

Hebrew possesses no specific word for the scape- 
goat, but Babylonian does possess a word for this 
mystic idea, a word borrowed from Sumerian, 
whose derivation does not offer difficulty, viz., 
mashuldubba,' composed of mas, goat, Aul, evil, dub, 
pour out, ze. ‘goat on which evil is poured out.’ 
The first text which I shall translate concerns the 
atonement and healing of a man seized upon by 
the demon asakku, some kind of malady.” 

73. ‘Take a white goat of Tammuz: 

Place it near the patient. 

Its heart pluck out. 

Place it at the hand of the person. 

Cast the curse of Eridu. 

The goat whose heart thou hast plucked out, 
the breads and kneaded cakes® of the 
person remove. 

$6. The censer and torch cause to go forth. 

Into the street pour them out. 

The person with meal z¢swrri outline.* 

The curse of Eridu cast. By the soul of the 
great gods name him (the demon).” 

1So far as my knowledge of Assyriological literature ex- 
tends, I believe Zimmern to have been the first to translate 
mashuldubbi by scape-goat (sihne-zicklein), Berichten der 
Philologisch-Historischen Klasse der Koniglich Stchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zw Letpzt'g, 1903, p. 129. 

2 Cunetform Texts of the British Museum, vol. xvii. 
tof. See also Thompson, Devzls and Evil. Spirits, ii. 
33 ff. 


3 z.e. bread and cakes employed in the ritual to absorb 
the uncleanness. 


* Here a line was placed around the patient by running | 
consecrated meal on the ground, so as to keep away the cast 


out demons. 


wilderness.” 


Here eight demons and several diseases are named 
and cursed severally. The ritual note adds, ‘This 
is an incantation by means of the scape-goat.’ 

From a similar ceremony we poe the following 
passage : 5— 


‘ At evening twilight the scape-goat to the body 
of the person, son of his god, bring near, 
The head of the scape-goat to his head 
bind.’ 


Undoubtedly the most important document which 
can be adduced for the ceremony of the scape- 
goat is the Sumerian ritual upon which Professor 
Prince first based his investigations.© We have 
to do here with the atonement of the king, and in 
the last section (which is not well picterrees 
possibly with a live goat driven away to the 
Assyriology has made rapid advance 
in the interpretation of this class of literature, and 
I consequently venture to think that a new trans- 
lation of this important document will be of use to 
all interested in the history of religion. 


Obverse. 


2. ‘Incantation: The horned wild goat, whose 
fleece is thickly grown, 
The horned wild goat, goat of the mountain, 
The horned wild goat, which grew strong on 
the plains, 
5. The horned wild goat, which grew up in the 
mountain, 
Unto which the shepherd’s staff should not 
come nigh, 
Which a shining copper bow} has not touched ; 
—hin unto fate he destined, 
Yea Marduk unto the horned wild 
called. 
To arrange the plan of the hut in the field, 
1o. For the man when he comes forward, 
To utter the curse of Eridu the sage he sent 
(saying) :— 
“Go to utter the curse of Eridu. 
Unto the house of washing the cane staff 
urugallu which has been fabricated, 
meal-water, the torch, the censer 
purificator, 


goat 


The 


BOT svt 36, Il. 30-34. 


SK. 138 + 3232, in Haupt’s Aksadisch - Sumerische 
Ketlschrift- Texte, pp. 104-6, 


7 The text has been translated also by Chas. Fossey, La 


| Magie Assyrienne, No. 44. 
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3. Let the king son of his god, in his right hand, 
in his left hand take up. 
The horned wild goat let one remove.! 
The evil wtwkku, the evil ghost, the evil gal/i, 
Witchcraft and all evil-doers verily I will 
curse. 
Unto the plain place of desolation may they 
take their feet. 
20. As for the king—may Sin and Shamash before 
him and behind him walk. 
In the land of life? may he be established. 
The magic formula, words of Ea, 
The curse of Marduk of the deep, utter. 
May Ea open for him the ritual chamber. 
25. May the evil wtukku, the evil ali, 
From the body of the king stand aside. 
May the good wtukku, the good sédu, Onan 
and regal power of the land, 
In his person cause to endure.”’ 


28. INCANTATION BY MEANS OF THE HORNED 
WILD Goat. 


29. Incantation: ‘Scape-goat, which the mighty 
one ® purified: (szc), 
30. Marduk, son of Eridu, its consecration by great 
decrees has spoken. : 
Ninahakuddu, lady who utters incantation, 
Its purification has wrought. r 
Ea, lord of the deep, to his son Marduk spoke. 
‘Go my son Marduk, 
35. A man by a curse is bound. 
The scape-goat take 
Its head to his head place. 
The king son of his god atone. © 
His poisonous tabu into its mouth may be 
cast. 
May the king be pure, may he be clean. 
He who knows not the curse by which he is 
cursed, 
From his body may he chase it away. 
May the demon of this device stand aside.”’ 


40. 


1 The rittial of slaying the scape-goat and applying its 
members to the patient is omitted. It isnot likely that this 
‘crass ritual was performed when the king represented the 
people. We may make such inferences as we may from the 
silence of our téxt. It may be that the sins of the divine 
“xépresentative of the people were communicated to the 
-scape-goat by the laying on of hands, as in the Hebrew cult. 
2 The meaning is, ‘among those who have good health, 
and are free from the attacks of the devils.’ 
32.2, Ea, the water-god. 


44. 


Io. 


ee 


20. 


253 


INCANTATION By MEANS-OF THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


Reverse. 
Incantation: ‘When the lord in the plain 
walked, 
When the great lord Ea in the plain 
walked, 


The cattle which thrive in ‘the field (the 
demon) seized upon. 

The wild goats, the antelope, and the rams 
afar (?) they caused to go. 

The kid and the full-grown kid of the field 
he seized upon. 

The kid and the full-grown kid he hunted. 

Like the wind he overwhelmed, like lightning 
he struck down. 

Ea beheld that with violence they caused 
them to go forth. 

Marduk beheld it. [Unto Ea he went, entered 
into the house and related these matters 
and asked for instructions. Ea answered] 
‘What I know thou also knowest. Go 
my son Marduk. 

Let Girra, son of Shamash, shepherd of what- 
ever exists, 

Bring thee a goat of the field. 

Let Niniginagarbu, great carpenter of Anu, 

Bring thee a bow made with clean hands. 

The kid which wandered on the plain before 
Shamash place. 

Unto the king son of his god give the 
bow, 

When unto the house of washing he goes 
up. 

The kid before Shamash may he smite. 

When the king upon the kid with the bow 
shoots, : 

May xamtar,* asag,* sickness, witchcraft, evil- 
doing, 

any evil arising (?) before (?) Shamash, 
whatsoever in his body is, 

Lilse the arrow (?) from his body may these be 
separated. 

Let the king, when with the bow upon the kid 
he shoots (? ?) 

The evil wtukku, the evil alu. . 
name. 

[The kid ?] unto the plain let loose. 

When [the kid?] unto the plain goes forth, 


4 Demons. 


. name by 
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When : ; 


» : he smites 
evil mouth, evil tongue, 
. may be smitten 

[The king son of his god] pronounce clean 
send forth. 


ik 


The translation of line 24 of the reverse is not 
altogether free from doubt, but if the rendering be 
correct we have a precise parallel to the Hebrew 
scape-goat of Azazel. In all three sections the 
king represents the people, particularly in the last, 
where the demons ravage the flocks of the land. 
The king communicates the sins of his people, the 
curse and ban of the devils, to the scape-goat by 
shooting it with an arrow, an example of sym- 
pathetic magic of advanced type. 

In the late period the theologians regarded the 
many vessels, cult objects, bread, meal, etc., em- 
ployed in the ritual of atonement as symbols of 
various deities. In this system ‘the scape-goat 
which is placed at the head of the bed of the 
patient is NinamaSazagga.’? This deity is explained 
by the grammarians as ‘shepherd of the sacred 
she-goats (s¢c) of Enlil,’* and in a liturgy, ‘the 
faithful shepherd.’ The scape-goat, therefore, 
represents the genius of the flocks, the patron of 
the herdsmen, and it is this deity in which we 
most probably find the prototype of the Hebrew 
Azazel. He represents a protecting deity, not a 
demon. Into his power the devils are given over 
after they are cast out. Like.the Hebrew sa‘ir, 
goat-demon or satyr, Ninamasazagga is essentially 
a good demon and a friend of man, who not only 
supplies the scape-goat, but takes it again into his 
protection and disposes of the demons. The 
principle here set forth, the connexion between 
the satyr Ninamasazag and the Hebrew satyr 
Azazel, is a theory only, but one which has con- 
siderable probability. Without the support of 
the Babylonian evidence, Professor Cheyne has 
already adopted the same general conclusions,® 
a gleam of his penetrating genius which has 
illumined many other dark paths of Biblical 
interpretation. 

In addition to the masfuldubbi the priests 

1 Only the ends of a few lines are preserved. 

ETN Nil Lod, Pe CRIS Seah Us BU 


* Vide Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 155, 
n. 15. ; 


° Ency. Bib. 397. For another and more commonly 


accepted interpretation, see Driver, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. i. 207. 


employed also the gis-Zuldubbi, probably a rude 
wooden image of a man. The word itself means 
‘wood upon which evil is poured out.’® The only 
known ritual which illustrates the use of this sort 
of wooden scapegoat is one of great literary 
power.’ The passage which contains the ritual of 
the gis-Zuldubbi follows the pilgrimage of Marduk 
to Ea with the news that Gibil the fire-god had 
discovered the seven devils prowling on the 
mountains of sunset: 


136. ‘To walk the shores of the nether sea they 
have come nigh. 

Go my son Marduk, 

A cedar Zuldubbi is his ® watchman, 

In which Ea has spoken his name. 

143. Accompanied by the great curse of Eridu 
which is pure, 

Touch the top and bottom with fire. To 
the sick man may the seven not 
approach. 

Like a vast net in a wide place cause it to 
lie, throw it away. 

May the fire-god night and day be con- 
stantly at his head. 

By night or by day on street or road may 
he ® carry it® in his hand. 

153. At midnight when he dreams at the head of 
the suffering man may he stand con- 
stantly.’ 


The method of transmitting the taint of sin to 
the wooden scape-goat is by fire. The meaning of 
the magic act escapes me; as does also the trans- 
mitting power of the blood in the well-known ritual 
of the doves in Lv 14. In any case the fire- 
god casts out the seven devils, chases them into 
the wooden scape-goat, which is then thrown 
away. 

One of the names of the twelfth month, Adar,}° 
is ‘month when the £u/dubdu% goes forth’ ; 1! and in 
an Assyrian letter concerning rituals of atonement, 
reference is made to an incantation, ‘Oh Luldubbi 


° The grammarians translated this Sumerian term by the 
Semitic word amz3u. [Some doubt about the reading of 
this Semitic word previously existed, but Mr. King of the 
British Museum has examined for me the passage in which 
this word occurs, and confirms the reading a-m-3u.] 

7 C.T. xvi. 42-49 (310 lines) = Thompson, Devzls and 
Evil Spirits, i, 184-211. 

8 7.e, the person to be atoned. 2 ite€5\ Lies 


7° In the Assyrian period probably February-March. 
 avah hul-dub-ba e. 
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go away.’! If we may assume that Zu/duddiz stands 
here for mas-fuldubdi, then we might infer that in 
the month Adar the Babylonians instituted a day 
of atonement.? 

In Tue Exposirory TIMEs, vol. xxii. No. 8, I 
have already called. attention to a passage of a 
Babylonian ritual for the purification of a temple.® 
To avoid redundancy I shall not repeat the trans- 
lation here, In this passage the priest of incanta- 


* Gul-dub é-ba-ra, Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters, No. 24, Rev. 9; cf. Behrens, in Lezpzzger Semdtische 
Studzen, ti, pt. I. p. 90. 

2 References to the scape-goat maihuldubbu occur in 
Zimmern, Rztwal Tafeln, No, 26, i. 20, ii. 4; and No. 54, 
i, 19; also in K, 9287, i, 11, Revue Semztéque, vol, ix. 
(Boissier), 

3 Revue & Assyriologie, viii. 49, 10-20, text published by 
Dhorme, 


tion apparently touches‘ various parts of a shrine 
with a decapitated goat, incenses the building with 
a censer,> and carries the goat out of the city 
(Babylon) toward the west and throws it in the 
river Nala, after which he must remain outside the 
city seven days.® 

The material discussed in this article is ex- 
haustive at the present stage of Assyriological 
information. I trust that the inferences and 
parallels which have been drawn are not un- 
warranted, and that the material will be of service 
in the study of this form of ancient magic. 


4 This is evidently the meaning of wkafpar in this passage, 

5 niknakku, censer, not ‘platter,’ as Professor Rogers 
translates, Caumedform Parallels to the Old Testament, p. 197. 
For the meaning of xzinakku, v. Proceedings of the Society of 
Liblical Archeology, 1909, 75 ff. 

§ See also Rogers, Jc. 


EBe Great Cerf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS 


1 Cor. Xv. 58. 


Wherefore (A.V., therefore), my beloved brethren, 
be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not vain in the Lord. 


1. THESE words close the marvellous chapter in 
which Christ’s rising from the dead is set forth as 
the great fact without which the Gospel would be 
no Gospel at all, and in which His return to life is 
declared to be the promise that we too shall rise 
again. ‘That chapter passes through several chang- 
ing moods of feeling. In it St. Paul sometimes 
argues, sometimes delivers a message as with 
authority from above, sometimes tells what has 
already happened, sometimes declares beforehand 
what is yet to come, sometimes almost fiercely re- 
bukes, sometimes cheers with stirring words of en- 
couragement. Towards the end he rises into an 
exulting hymn of praise. Beyond that we might 
think he could not go. We might expect him to 
leave off there on the highest stretch of uplifted 
feeling: Or if he had reasons for not pausing 
there, we might think that at least the Church in 
her burial service might well have broken off there, 
and sent forth the mourners with that song of 
triumph ringing in their ears as the last sounds 


OF CORINTHIANS. 


heard before they leave the house of God. But 
no! St. Paul does not stop there, and the Church. 
does not stop there. Calmer and quieter words. 
follow, words of encouragement but also of com- 
mand, which lead our thoughts away from the 
sorrow of the present and the hope of the future, 
and fix them on the work of this present life 
which still lies before us who remain. 


One of the fairest flowers in the Alps blooms on the verge 
of the eternal snow, Around it, like the sheeted dead, the 
great mountains lie, silent and motionless, while this one 
sign of life blossoms into a loveliness all the more striking 
from contrast with the gaunt and dreary barrenness which it 
invades. So these brave words, bracing our hearts afresh 
for present duty, bloom, like that Alpine flower, on the very 
fringe of death, They conclude a chapter which, more than 
any other in the Bible, links itself in with our saddest and 
most solemn memories. Here, I think, we have one proof 
among many of St. Paul’s surpassing skill in generalship. 
It is said that the true soldier displays his genius not so 
much by winning the victory as by following that victory 
up when it is won. An inferior commander would have 
suffered his troops to rest upon the great triumph with which 
the chapter draws to a close. After crying ‘thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus. 
Christ,’ how natural, and how welcome sweet repose would 
have been. But St. Paul knew that the moment of victory 
is often the most opportune for pushing forward ; and into 
that one connecting word ‘wherefore’ he pressed the whole 
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force of the previous argument. The sober strain into 
which the masterly demonstration runs is like the course of 
the river, deep and strong, below the cataract. All the 
passion of the waters pours itself into that narrow channel. 
Because of all that has just been proved, ‘ wherefore,’ adds 
the Apostle, ‘be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not vain in the Lord.’”! 


ie 
Wherefore. 


1. ‘Wherefore.’-—Seldom, even in Scripture, has 
a single word been laden with so heavy a burden 
as this ‘Wherefore.’ It is a summary and re- 
capitulation of all that has gone before. It is as 
though the Apostle had said: If you accept the 
authority of Holy Scripture, and the imperative 
necessity of its accomplishment and fulfilment: if, 
dealing with men who, singly and collectively, 
would be accepted in any court of justice as com- 
petent and credible witnesses, you are not going 
to charge such men with collusion, delusion, or 
illusion ; if, in spite of the difficulties of belief, you 
are still unwilling to take refuge in the far greater 
difficulties of unbelief; if, thus accepting as a fact 
the resurrection of the Christ, you have realized 
the meaning of that one great word, ‘Christ the 
firstfruits,’ a phrase to be measured and pondered 
-as something much more than a metaphor or figure 
of speech, yea, it may be a strictly scientific fact, 
a fact which in itself asserts at once the truth and 
the doctrine of this Gospel which I preach; if 
these things, I say, have their lessons for you, as 
they ought to have for all whose ‘ heaven-taught 
eyes’ are opened, so that all Nature wears, so to 
speak, a sacramental aspect, ‘outward and visible 
things the ble and evidence of things within the 
veil’; then, ‘my beloved brethren’. (for so he 
eireaces them, heretics and unorthodox and un- 
belieyers as they are, yet will he not count any 
one of them as an enemy, but will rather admonish 
him as a brother), ‘be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
‘always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not vain in 
the Lord.’ 


To me the most impressive word inthe Bible is the 
‘ Therefore’ in the last verse of the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. The chapter tran- 
scends in grandeur everything else in the literature of all 
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lands and ages. When I read portions of it as I stand by 
the lifeless form to be borne forth for burial, I always feel 
as if I were marshalling a triumphal procession over con- 
quered death and the grave robbed of its prey. The Apostle 
rears a ladder from earth to heaven, its foot planted against 
the great stone rolled from the Saviour’s sepulchre, its top- 
most round resting on the sapphire throne; and on rungs 
that are successive day-beams of the resurrection morning he 
leads up his tried, tempted, persecuted, death-bound fellow- 
disciples to those serene celestial heights where they die no 
more, and are as the angels of God. But he was not the 
man to show gems and jewels of priceless worth and amar- 
anthine beauty merely to feast the beholder’s eye, and to 
wake idle dreams of heaven. When he has brought his 
readers to the very threshold of the golden gates, he converts 
the glorious vision into a working force. He swoops down, 
and brings them down with him from the realm beyond the 
clouds to the dim and dusty plain of common life and daily 
duty. ‘Therefore’ (and the whole power of the world to 
come is condensed in this single word), ‘therefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.’ ? 


2. ‘Wherefore.’—What are the facts from which 
St. Paul draws this conclusion ? 

(1) Christ has risen.—This is the fact which the 
Apostle has been declaring. And for that fact he 
renders thanks to God in the immediately preced- 
ing verse, ‘which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ What, then, is the victory? 
Who are the enemies that are triumphed over? 
First, death and the grave ; next, sin, and the Law 
as the strength of sin. 


(2) Christ is living —It might be asked, How 


should this victorious Son of God affect me? How 
can I share His victory? How does the conquering 
power affect these masses of men, sinners and 
careless ones? And the Apostle answers with the 
doctrine of grace. He who has lived this wonder- 
ful life and is now in glory in His perfect manhood 
is not outside us as a mere example, a picture to 
be copied, but by His Spirit He enters in to 
transform our poor weak nature and to renew our 
minds. He is the Lord from heaven, who is 
changing the body of our humiliation, and making 
it like unto His glorious body by the power where- 
with He subdues all things unto Himself. But it 
is the Resurrection that alone makes such a 
doctrine intelligible. Christ would be no Second 
Adam were He a dead man. It is because He i 1S. 
alive—raised, a spiritual body with a new life that 
comes from God Himself—that He is the fountain 
of grace pouring Himself into His members, the 
living Church which is His Body. ; 
* A. P. Peabody, King’s Chapel Sermons, 26. 
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ale We shall rise. tei! Gad this in the 19th 
verse of the chapter: ‘If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.’ 
And again, in the 32nd verse, he says, ‘If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise 
not?’ And then, quoting from a heathen poet, 
he says, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ But if there be immortality—if there be 
something beyond the grave that will compensate 
for all earth’s sorrows—if there be something in 
the ‘hereafter’ that will more than make amends 
for all the trials of the ‘here ’—if there be a world 
to come that shall more than compensate for all 
that may be endured in this—then let us be 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. 


Light is our sorrow for it ends to-morrow, 
Light is our death which cannot hold us fast ; 
So brief a sorrow can be scarcely sorrow, 
Or death be death so quickly past. 


One night, no more, of pain that turns to pleasure, 
One night, no more, of weeping, weeping sore ; 

And then the heaped-up measure beyond measure, 
In quietness for evermore. 


Our face is set like flint against our trouble, 
Yet many things there are which comfort us; 
This bubble is a rainbow-coloured bubble, 
This bubble-life tumultuous. 


Our sails are set to cross the tossing river, 
Our face is set to reach Jerusalem ; 

We toil awhile, but then we rest for ever, 
Sing with all Saints and rest with them.? 


I. 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable. 


‘Be ye stedfast, unmoveable.’—This is to be 
the first characteristic of our ‘Labour in the 
Lord.’ It is to be persistent, and consistent. As 
little as possible is it to admit the element of fitful 
and uncertain fluctuations : energy to-day, languor 
to-morrow; sounding programmes, lean and half- 
hearted performance; retreat in face of discourage- 
ments before they have been steadily met and 
firmly dealt with. If the expression may be 
allowed, the true Christian is to display a holy 
obstinacy in the work of the Lord. Having the 
goal of his service clear and bright in view, he is 
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‘would be no upward-glancing eye; 


to labour on towards it with a resolve unshaken. 
To him it is to be ¢4e work of life. He is to turn 
aside to no secondary ambitions and treat them as 
if first. ‘This one thing’ he does, till his working 
day is done; steadfast, unmovable; the same 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow—in this respect, 
that he lives as one who exists to do the will of 
God. 

(1) Stedfast.—The two words ‘stedfast’ and 
‘unmoveable’ are not mere echoes the one of the 
other; but (so far as we can learn), in the mind of 
the Apostle each pointed to a distinct source of 
peril to the believer. The exhortation to be 
‘stedfast’ was needed because of the dangers. 
lurking within the soul of the Corinthian. A 
nature such as his, intensely active, absorbed, and 
interested in the labours of the hour, would, all too. 
soon, strike deep roots in the present. There 
no forward- 
hastening foot; no hand outstretched, eyen now, 
to touch the goal and grasp the prize which as yet 
were invisible. So, before he was himself aware: 
of it, that Corinthian believer would be ‘moved 
away fromthe hope of the gospel.’ We learn here,. 
from the order in which this entreaty comes,. 
where our most serious peril lies. If we be 
stablished in ourselves, all the onsets of external 
fires, so far from moving us, will only serve to- 
make us still more strong in our position; but 
if we, like the Corinthians, have loosened our 
moorings in the deep sea of truth, then we also- 
shall be torn from our anchorage and, like that 
hopeless vessel in the Adriatic which carried St. 
Paul towards Rome, shall be driven before the: 
wind and ‘exceedingly tossed with the tempest.’ 

‘Stedfast’ is a word which occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament and is thus consistently 
rendered. It is:a word which expresses the 
resoluteness of the man who has a mind of his. 
own and a will of his own, but who.has power 
over his own will. It is a word which expresses. 
not obstinate determination but firm resolution,,. 
conviction as the result, not of the testimony 
of others, but of personal experience. ‘Now 
we believe,’ said the men of Samaria, not be- 
cause of the saying of this woman who has told 
us of what the Lord has done for her soul, but 
‘because we have heard for ourselves.’ Such 
steadfastness, such reasoned and rational con- 
viction, is it not a thing worth having—a. personal: 
creed, and not merely a traditional belief? 
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You may love warmly, but what is your love worth if you 
presently forget all about it, and do the very thing which 
will wound the one whom you profess to love? What is 
your love worth, if when you are away you are at the mercy 
of every sharp temptation that assails you? What is your 
love worth at best, if you cannot be trusted as soon as you 
have been out of sight for a little while? You may repent 
with much sorrow ; but what is your sorrow or your repent- 
ance worth if the fault is presently to be repeated? You 
may resolve nobly and enthusiastically ; but what is your 
enthusiasm and your resolution worth, if it cannot uphold 
you when you come to action? The one thing which 
all men will ask of you before they can have much to 
do with you will be, where and how far you may be 
trusted. Till they know that, they cannot admit you to 
any confidence at all. As far as they know that, they can 
be on friendly terms, perhaps more, on terms of friendship, 
If you cannot be trusted at all, you are worse to your 
fellow-creatures than a wild beast. So, too, is it in our 
relations with God. Ifyou are to be His in any sense, you 
must learn to be trustworthy. You must learn to obey the 
bidding of duty even when you are left entirely to yourself. 
You must learn to care for His will even when you are 
strongly tempted to disregard it, and when no punishment 
seems likely to follow your disregard. You must learn to 
think about His will even when it seems quite impossible 
that disobedience should be detected. You must learn to 
obey in little trifles, which no one will notice, and all the 
more because no one will notice them.? 


(2) Unmoveable.—With the word ‘unmoveable’ 
we are led to think of foes that are outside the soul 
of the believer. How hard it must have been in 
a city like Corinth to keep alive this great faith in 
the coming and Kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. No Church pointed heavenward, no 
Sabbath bells rang out upon the tranquil air, no 
day of worship indeed was recognized as distinctly 
Christian, no graves bore inscriptions full of ‘that 
blessed hope’ ; beyond that glorious blue sky there 
seemed no ‘heaven of heavens,’ beyond the 
glowing sunset of to-day no sure and certain day- 
break on an eternal morrow. 

This word does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It is, however, a good classical word 
which denotes the stability of that which is not to 
be moved from place to place. Thus by a figure 
it represents the fixedness of the man who, firm in 
his own conviction, is not to be led aside or led 
astray by the plausible suggestions, the doubtful 
objections, the seductive reasonings of others. 
‘Unmoveable.’ It is like that other word of 
exhortation which we have from the Apostle in 
another place, ‘that we may be no longer children, 
tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
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wind of doctrine,’ double-minded, unstable, mere 
reeds shaken with the wind. 

Steadfastness relates to an inward quality. It is 
the mind’s control of itself. ‘Unmoveable’ draws 
our attention rather to that which comes from 
without—the opposition which has to be met, 
and exhorts us to resist it; this opposition has not 
yet passed away. It was indeed a sad trial that the 
early Christians had to undergo. ‘Their lives were 
always in jeopardy. They had to be unmovable 
amidst fire, and sword, and wild beasts; and the 
prospect of death was ever before them; and yet 
the Apostle says, ‘Beloved brethren, be unmove- 
able,’ for greater is He who is with you than all 
that can be against you. He will strengthen you 
in regard to this opposition, and you will come out 
more than conquerors through Him who loved 
you. 


This is the quality portrayed in Ruskin’s description of 
Botticelli’s ‘ Fortitude.’ ‘What is chiefly notable in her is 
—that you would not, if you had to guess who she was, 
take her for Fortitude at all. Everybody else’s Fortitudes 
announce themselves clearly and proudly. They have 
tower-like shields, and lion-like helmets—and stand firm 
astride on their legs, and are confidently ready for all comers. 

But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for 
any that are coming. Worn, somewhat; and not a little 
weary, instead of standing ready for all comers, she is sitting, 
—apparently in reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and 
idly—nay, I think—even nervously—about the hilt of her 
sword. 

For her battle is not to begin to-day: nor did it begin ~ 
yesterday. Many a morn and eve have passed since it 
began ; and now—is this to be the ending day of it? And 
if this—by what manner of end? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking, and the 
playing fingers about the sword-hilt would fain let it fall, 
if it might be: and yet, how swiftly and gladly will they 
close on it, when the far-off trumpet blows, which she will 
hear through all her reverie. 


Be ‘stedfast, unmoveable,’ says the Apostle. How could 
we be, unless we had committed ourselves to faith in the 
Person of Christ, unless we believed that He really is the 
Son of God, with power? As we look on the world, with 
its awful problems of sin and misery, as we walk about in an 
atmosphere of worldly, careless rejection of God, what can 
keep us firm but the belief that Jesus is the Son of God? 
For what does that mean but this, that once for all there 
has been revealed and manifested the True and Perfect Life 
of Manhood, that in our Lord we do see God’s ideal for Man, 
that this spotless Human Nature is a permanent reality? It 
is alive for evermore, We who have once seen the glory of 
His Manhood can never believe that there is any other 
answer to the question of what man ought to be. He is the 
eternal standard of Humanity, He is the normal Man; the 


? Ruskin, Works, ‘xxiii. 334, 
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‘men we see are abnormal. But it is the Resurrection that 
makes this a ground of hope and keeps us steadfast to 
Christ. 


III. 
Always abounding in the work of the Lord. 


We are wont to think that the Church of Christ 
divides itself into two armies, the active and the 
Passive ; or, as they are here described, those who 
are ‘stedfast and unmoveable,’ and those who are 
“always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ But 
this division is artificial and false. The truly con- 


secrated Christian course is not one only, but both | 


of these. It is like the boat which, while firmly 
anchored in the harbour, swings loose and free 
with the tide. He alone is really active in the 
work of the Lord who, in the calm and silent 
depths of his nature, is steadfast and unmovable ; 
and he alone is really steadfast whose inmost 
soul is like the axle of the wheel which, while 
motionless itself, is nevertheless the centre of 
motion. 

1. Always abounding.—The work of the Lord 
was not to be done by fits and starts, taking turns 
with self-seeking for profit or for pleasure, but 
always as the one true blessed business of life. 
They were to abound in it, to let it flow over in 
the cheerful bounty of a willing mind. It was not 
to be done scantily, with close reckoning of thus 
much and no more. They were not to be thinking 
how soon they might give up doing the work of 
the Lord, and turn to other work for themselves. 
This grudging and bargaining temper was altogether 
out of place in men’s dealings with God, whose 
gifts are all gifts of free grace, and whose work 
draws into itself all human work that is work 
indeed and not vanity or destruction. In making 
His work their one object in life, putting duty in 
the place of self-seeking in all things, they would 
be in the one right way, and find that He takes 
better care of His children than they can ever take 
of themselves. 

This word ‘abounding’ was the most expressive 
word that could have been found for the purpose 
which St. Paul had in view. It means ‘over and 
above,’ ‘exceeding in number and in measure,’ 
“more than enough.’ The grace to which the 
Corinthians were urged was not simply continu- 
ance. We know how, in the fierce competition of 
trade, the business must not merely hold its 

1J, Adderley, 4 New Earth, x81. 


own; it must make inroads upon the territory 
around it; it must be for ever devising some new 
departure. 


The word used in Greek for ‘abounding’ is the word used 
when they took up twelve baskets full of fragments which 
were overand above. There is not much over and above our 
ordinary Christian life. Talk about our ‘cup running over’! 
—there is seldom in it more than the dregs; we very rarely 
reach the brim. Now my distinct judgment is that the 
blessing we give to other people is that which overflows 
from our own wealth; the man who is in abundant health, 
with the smile upon his face, living with abundant wealth 
behind him, blesses other people. He who, living hand to 
mouth, finds it difficult to make the two ends meet in the 
spiritual life, who is always falling to rise again—but to fall 
also—the man who is living below God’s highest standard 
and is satisfied with it, is not the man who can bless others. 
We do not abound; we do not pour forth water. It has to 
be pumped up; it is not like a fountain that rushes out. 
There is an evident drain and strain and stress and difficulty 
in producing the effect, instead of its coming naturally, with 
a volume and force of the ocean breaker.” 


2. Work.—We may often hear it said in the 
present day that our Christian faith concerns only 
another and distant life, whereas what men need 
from a faith is that it should exercise power over 
them and their doings in this present life. Nor 
can it be denied that this sort of language finds 
much excuse in a way of thinking and speaking 
which is only too common among Christians. But 
it is entirely untrue as applied to the Christian 
faith as believed and taught by St. Paul and the 
other Apostles. Nowhere in the New Testament 
is the resurrection to a future life so largely spoken 
of or so strongly insisted on as in this great 
chapter of 1 Cor., and yet the lesson drawn as the 
conclusion of the whole is a lesson about the work 
of the present, about steadfastness in work, 
unstinting energy in work, hopefulness in work. 


What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near.° 


°F. B. Meyer, ’E, B. Brownings 
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3. The work of the Lord.—We must take care 
here lest we take an insufficient and partial view of 
the Apostle’s meaning. By ‘the work of the Lord,’ 
St. Paul intended us to understand the whole 
Christian life, active and passive. Life to him was 
a work, an edifice upon which he laboured con- 
tinually, and in which his to-days and yesterdays 
were ‘the stones with which he built.’ Our con- 
ception of ‘the work of the Lord,’ so far as we 
personally are engaged in it, is of something to 
which we turn in moments of leisure or in hours of 
special earnestness. St. Paul’s conception of the 
work of the Lord was that it was ‘the life which 
he lived in the flesh.’ 

In one of the old convents of Italy they still show the 
humble cell where a famous painter lived and laboured 
many centuries ago, the poor, narrow home which only the 
brethren of his own order were wont to enter On the walls 
of that cell he put his finest work, covering them with 
‘luminous frescoes, beautiful beyond the power of words to 
describe.’ Here, rather than in the pictures which went 
abroad and made his name illustrious, he was seen to the 
best advantage, for here it was that his whole life was spent. 
This was indeed himself. And was not this just the thought 
upon which our Lord laid such emphatic stress, when, in the 
prospect of the cross, He said, ‘I have glorified thee on the 
earth; I have finished the work which thou gayest me to 
do’? The work of the Lord was the life of the Lord ; and 
with ourselves, in like manner, the work of the Lord is the 
whole Christian life, lived in the spirit and spent in the 
service of the Master. 


IV. 
Your labour is not vain in the Lord. 


1. The work is the Lord’s, St. Paul would say ; 
the labour is yours, but it is not vain labour. No 
one who has any manhood in him can ever think 
labour in itself a hardship. Few things worth 
doing can be done without labour; and on the 
other hand labour is necessary for the moral and 
spiritual health of our own inward selves. But it 
is no less true that there is nothing so dishearten- 
ing as the feeling that labour is in vain. While 
we look only to the outward appearance, we must 
often have this sad and damping fear. The world 
is full of chances which thwart our best chosen 
plans, and bring them, as it seems, to nought. 
Then death comes perhaps when we seem to have 
only just begun, at all events long before we have 
made all secure. So the labour of a life appears 
to be well-nigh or quite lost, and on a smaller 
scale the same experience appears to repeat itself 
day by day. Not so, St. Paul would bid us 
remember, if we have faith in Christ’s resurrection, 


and in all that is involved in it. That declares to 
us that seeming death is the beginning of a better 
life, seeming failure the first and necessary step 
towards a more perfect success. The new life, 
the new success may in outer shape be unlike 
anything that we have dreamed ; but they are not 
the less true. Now that He has conquered death 
for us, that victory enables us, nay, commands us, 
to look on all human doings with quite other eyes, 
While it deepens all responsibilities, it lights them 
up with the vision of heavenly purposes and 
heavenly powers. No labour done in the Lord, 
as by willing and loving servants of a loved and 
trusted master, without eager anxiety to seize on 
credit or on profit for ourselves, but with simple 
readiness to do a part, though it be the humblest 
in the great joint work—no such labour is ever lost. 
It bears fruit to life eternal: fruit not seldom in 
the outward growth of the Divine Kingdom ; fruit 
often in the spirits of others who see what we 
think God alone sees; fruit always in the training 
and ripening of our own spirits towards greater 
likeness to God and more helpful service of men. 


2. There are two factors in all right work for the 
Lord. 

(1) There is, first, the desire for ourselves, 
Christ retained our individuality, not towards man, 
where it would tend to selfishness, but towards. 
God, where it must tend to become more and 
more loving. He linked each soul directly to its 
heavenly Father; He made all life intensely 
personal in,its relation to God. ‘You are you,’ 
He would say, ‘always to God. Your life, your 
distinct life, is bound up with Him. He has 
special love, special aims, a special idea for you. 
The distinct individuality which you have with 
Him shall never perish. It begins here, it con- 
tinues for ever in eternity. You shall always be 
yourself for ever.’ Individuality was thus secured ; 
but because it was secured by unien with God, the 
absolute Love, it could never become selfish, and 
it was bound to deepen in unselfishness. The 
attainment, then, of a perfect individuality in a 
perfect love—that is part of the prize of our high 
calling in Christ Jesus. And to attain that is 
worth any struggle, any trouble. It ennobles all 
the war. It makes every battle in it worth waging. 
It glorifies every hour of the race. It sanctifies 
and makes beautiful every trial. It makes life a 
march to victory. 
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We are so apt to fancy that God’s purpose concerning us 
must surely be fulfilled if we succeed in doing some grand 
and beneficent work for the good of mankind. But surely 
God is far more pleased if we are steadily growing more 
grand and noble and beautiful ourselves—and the two things 
do not necessarily go together at the beginning. When I 
say ‘at the beginning,’ I mean on this side of death, for 
death marks off a very short space of our life. It is 
certainly true that every man shall reap the harvest of good 
or evil that he has sown; but the better the harvest is, the 
longer he may have to wait for it. And we can well afford 
to wait. Yes, if need be, to wait until we see things as 
they really are in the clearer light beyond the veil of death— 
for we have all eternity to enjoy the harvest. All good work 
is put into God’s hands, and He will never let it fail in the 
long run, though it may appear to fail at first. And all bad 
work is playing into the hands of Satan, and will certainly 
bear its bitter fruit. ‘God is not mocked ; for whatsoever 
aman soweth, that shall he also reap.’ To do wrong is to 
be sure of failure, while to do right is to place one’s self in 
the army of the Divine Conqueror, and to he sure of lasting 
victory in the end. God’s great ‘Well Done!’ will not 
necessarily be given to those who have successfully carried 
out great and world-wide schemes for good, but belongs to 
those, and those alone, who have been good and faithful 
servants. No matter what your position may be, nor how 
cramped your circumstances, you have as good a chance of 
winning that glorious commendation as any one in this bound- 
less universe. No one can make you a failure—no one but 
yourself—for faithfulness is always success, and you can be 
faithful if you will. To you has this inspiring promise been 
spoken: ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’? 


Speak, History, who are life’s victors? unroll thy long 
annals and say— 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who 
won the success of the day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? the Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pyle’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? his judges, or Socrates? 
Pilate, or Christ ? 


(2) Then there is the other side of the matter. 
What does Christ Jesus bid us do concerning 
1). Farncomb, Zhe Viston of His Face, 189. 
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man? What is our relation to the human race? 
His life tells us what that is. It is a relation of 
absolute sacrifice of self. He commands—and He 
lived out this command—that we should, hour by 
hour, devote our life, everything that we are and 
haye, to the love of the human race; to promote 
its spiritual, imaginative, intellectual, and moral 
growth; to surrender our very being, save that 
which we have in God, for the collective whole. 
And we are only not to surrender that being which 
we have in God, because it is by that—by our 
union, that is, with perfect love—that we are en- 
abled to offer up our life for the cause of our 
brother men. 


Years ago when I had a class among the flower girls at 
Charing Cross, I succeeded in persuading one of them to 
promise to lead a new and better life, but she wished to post- 
pone her amendment; she promised to give it all up six 
weeks later, but not just then. In vain I tried to persuade 
her, thinking it was but a subterfuge and an excuse to avoid 
making an immediate decision ; but the girl stood as firm as 
a rock—she would do what I wished in six weeks’ time. 
Seeing I could prevail nothing, I desisted, very dis- 
couraged, and feeling almost sure that her excuse was only 
offered in order to be quit of my importunity. Imagine my 
feelings when at the promised time the girl came, neatly 
dressed and ready to carry out jher promise. And then it 
leaked out, bit by bit, that at the time when I spoke to her, 
the friend with whom she lived was on the verge of being 
confined. It fell to her lot to support her friend in the hour 
of her weakness, and repugnant as her life had become to her, 
she actually carried it on for six weeks, till her friend was 
up and about again, sacrificing herself and imperilling her 
chance of a new life, out of loyalty to her friend. You can 
imagine, but I cannot adequately describe, how humbled I 
felt when this story came out. I had been judging her as 
one who was giving excuses, but in very truth she had been 
making a sacrifice of self, which might well bring into my 
cheek the blush of inferiority and shame. Verily she loved 
much; to her the Master could say, ‘ Go in peace.’ 


2 Quintin Hogg, 52. 


WBat were the CBurcbes of Galatta? 


By Sir Wituiam M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Emeritus PROFESSOR oF HUMANITY 
‘ IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


INTRODUCTION: PRINCIPLES AND METHOD. 


‘Tue general character and bearing of this problem 
are familiar to every reader of THE EXPOSITORY 
Times, and need not be here described. It will 
he useful to state only new evidence, and new 


aspects of the previously known evidence. I may, 
however, reiterate my former statements, which 
are fundamental principles: (1) The matter is one 
of geography; (2) Luke’s narrative is minutely 
accurate. Both need some furthet elaboration. 
(1) There would be no difficulty and no problem, 
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if scholars would only familiarize themselves with 
the facts, geographical and historical, and specially 
with the organization of the province Galatia. 
The problem is a geographical one, although its 
bearings on Church history, Pauline chronology, 
and ecclesiastical organization have indirectly very 
great importance; and it must be judged on 
geographical grounds, both of political and of 
historical and of local geography. It involves 
questions of provincial organization which are 
obscure. In my old treatment of the subject I 
followed boldly the guidance of Luke, and thus 
solved various difficulties, as all the new dis- 
coveries go to prove. Many still remain. 

The North-Galatian theorists have not yet 
learned that there was any organization of the 
province Galatia. Marquardt gives practically no 
information on the subject, because he had none 
to give; the only authority known on this subject 
in his time was Luke; and Marquardt did not 
devote to Luke the needed study, though he 
sometimes quotes him as an authority. Many 
New Testament scholars, in order to interpret 
Luke and Paul and decide offhand such questions, 
have turned up the page in Marquardt; but the 
silence of that leading authority, long the only 
authority, on this matter of organization in a 
province which had never been studied with 
minute care, does not justify those scholars in 
concluding that there was no organization. My 
friend, Dr. Brandis, in Pauly-Wissowa’s eal- 
Lincyclopadie, attempts to piece together the evi- 
dence; but he starts with his mind made up to 
false prepossessions, and he therefore was bound 
to come to wrong conclusions on many of the 
details; much of the epigraphic evidence was 
naturally unknown to him, and he sometimes fails 
to interpret correctly what was known. 

As the progress of discovery was certain to test 
the whole theory of Galatian organization which 
I had elicited from Luke, I have for many years 
said nothing further on the subject; and my 
silence produced the impression in German circles 
that I had tacitly withdrawn from the South- 
Galatian view. Two distinguished scholars, one 
a North-Galatian, the other on my side, put the 
question to me-in conversation and in letter, 
whether that was so. It seems, therefore, right 
and timely to review once more the evidence, 
avoiding as much as possible the repetition of 
what has already been rightly stated in my earlier 


‘books, and in the articles ‘Galatia’ and ‘Galatic 


Region’ in Hastings’ D.B. 

These facts of geography and provincial organiza- 
tion are not merely antiquarian details: these 
facts were the surroundings and environment in 
which the life of the Christian communities was 
lived ; they are assumed tacitly and not described 
by writers and historians. The allusions to this 
environment are often obscure, until the whole 
situation is clearly understood ; and such allusions, 
often unconscious, form the best external criteria 
of date and trustworthiness. 

Perhaps the most amazing example of inconse- 
quence in argument on this subject that I have 
ever seen is quoted by Professor K. Lake in his 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 263f. I give it in 
Professor K. Lake’s words, as I should perhaps 
be accused of misrepresenting a great scholar if I 
stated it in my own words. ‘Jiilicher,’ says he, 
‘tries to ridicule the suggestion that St. Paul 
would use the name of a Province, by saying that 
no one would refer to the inhabitants of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine as men of Hesse-Nassau.’ If the 
argument were merely valueless, I should not refer 
to it. It is misleading, and tends to hide the real 
issue. Every one knows that, if St. Paul had 
written to the church of Antioch or to the church 
of Iconium, he would probably (or, as I would 
venture boldly to say, he would certainly) have 
called his readers ‘ Antiochians’ or ‘ Iconians.’ 
So he calls his Corinthian correspondents ‘Cor- 
inthians’ (2 Co 611), although Corinth was to him 
an Achaian church (2 Co 1! 92, 1 Co 16). Again 
he calls his readers at Thessalonica ‘Thessa- 
lonikeis,’ and at Philippi ‘Philippesioi’ (Ph 4%), 
though he reckons both those churches as Mace- 
donian (2 Co 94 81, 1 Th 178 41), and other 
places; cf. also Ac 20* with 27%). The city 
name was the usual and the correct one; the city 
was the unit of political existence; popular self- 
consciousness and pride centred in the city. It 
would have been unusual and un-Pauline for 
him to write to the Iconians alone, or to the 
Antiochians singly, as ‘ Galatians.’ It is, however, 
amazing that Professor Jiilicher should not perceive 
the facts: Paul never wrote to the Antiochians 
singly or to the Iconians singly ; he wrote to the 
Galatian congregations as a whole, and these 
Galatian Christians of several cities he sums up 
as Galatians. Similarly it cannot be doubted that 
St. Paul could include the Christians of Philippi 
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and Thessalonica among ‘the Macedonians,’ and 
would have done so if he had written a letter to 
the churches of Macedonia. 

To make his argument suit the facts, Professor 
Julicher would have to put it as follows: If an 
orator were addressing .an audience drawn from 
four towns of Hesse-Nassau, would he call them 
‘men of Hesse-Nassau,’ or something else? He 
certainly could not call them ‘men of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.’ He must find some unity of which 
they are all members, and address them accord- 
ingly. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
facts of German life to say what would be the 
right mode of address ; but I suspect that the name 
would probably be ‘Germans.’ That touches the 
one supreme unity in which the whole audience 
would feel its brotherhood—the German Empire. 
Now in the case of the four South-Galatian cities, 
the supreme unity in which all felt their brother- 
hood was the Empire; and (as their history and 
customs show) their part in the Empire was their 
chief source of pride as municipalities. They 
could not, however, be addressed as ‘ Romans,’ 
because they had not that right. They belonged 
to the Empire only in virtue of being members of 
a province. This is the fundamental fact of the 
situation ; and the whole body of churches in any 
province was called by Paul, ‘churches of the 
province.’! It is evident that Paul’s new churches 
were classified as the churches of Macedonia, 
Achaia, Asia, and Galatia. This classification is 
unintelligible, unless these are taken as the four 
Roman provinces. Troas was not in Asia, unless 
Asia be taken either in the sense of the Roman 
province or as the continent Asia; and the latter 


meaning would not distinguish an Asian church from . 


a Galatian, or a Cilician, or a Phcenician, or Pales- 
tinian church. Corinth was not in Achaia, unless 
Achaia be taken in the sense of the Roman province. 

The objection which Jiilicher tries to make, but 
fails to state intelligibly, must be either that the 
four South-Galatian cities were not in the province 
of Galatia at all, or that, although they were in the 
province, Paul would not class them together as a 
a group of churches, or that, if he classed them 
together as a single group, he would not address 
them by the name of the province. Instead of 
restating the arguments against these forms of 
objection, let us take the positive method, and 
determine what it is that Luke really tells us. 


1 So Harnack, a North-Galatian, rightly says: see section x. 
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This has never yet been done. When I wrote on 
this subject I was working out the organization of 
the province step by step from Luke. Now the 
organization is much better known, and Luke’s 
words are seen to be far more luminous. 

(2) I regret to have to wound the feelings of 
some, and perhaps to weary others, by pointing out 
the minute and remarkable accuracy of Luke. He 
got his information from Paul ultimately; but he 
does not use Paul’s terminology. He speaks as 
the Greeks and the natives spoke about the 
province, and its divisions; and this difference of 
naming, though quite natural, has been the cause 
of some misunderstanding and some false argu- 
ments. When you take Luke’s narrative, and 
read it with intelligent appreciation of the pro- 
vincial facts, you find that it bears and demands 
the closest scrutiny; and that it becomes more 
full of meaning as it is more minutely examined. 
It is really a first-hand narrative. This way of 
reading Luke is now unpopular. Hardly anybody 
wants it. It destroys all the wire-drawn theories 
about Luke’s carelessness and inaccuracy and 


. inability to tell a story that he has got from a 


good source without muddling it by his own 
stupidity. What I maintain is that he has re- 
expressed on a different plane of terminology the 
narrative which he got from Paul, and done this 
with admirable skill and accuracy. Why there are 
two planes of terminology in this province will be 
explained in the following pages; but briefly it 
may be said that a narrative which Paul would 
express according to Roman thought, Luke ex- 
presses according to Greek thought. 

(3) One other cause of misunderstanding must 
be guarded against. Even some of the South- 
Galatian theorists are affected by the North- 
Galatian, and allow that Luke speaks of Galatia. 
But Luke never speaks of Galatia; he never uses 
the term Galatia, which in the New Testament 
occurs only in 1 Co 161, Gal 1%, 1 P 1%, and per- 
haps 2 Ti 4! Through inaccurate translation 
the English and German Versions have ‘ Galatia, 
in Ac 16° 1823; but the Greek has ‘Galatic 
Region’ or ‘Galatic Territory.’ The scholars 
whom I have mentioned assume that this Greek 
term means ‘Galatia’; but they are bound first 
to prove that these terms are equivalent, and 
secondly to explain why Luke preferred the 
periphrasis to the simple noun. There must have 
been some reason; and the real reason was that 
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‘Galatic Tertitory’ meant to Luke something 
quite different from Galatia. If in a modern 
travel narrative one read that the traveller now 
entered and traversed ‘British Territory,’ one 
would forthwith understand that he crossed 
territory possessed by Britain, territory of the 
British Empire, but not that he landed in Great 
Britain. It is the same with ‘Galatic Territory.’ 
Ancient usage is clear. The only -passage ever 
quoted to prove that ‘Galatic Territory’ means 
‘Galatia’ is Arrian, Anad. ii. 4, éx Aykipas tis 
Tadarixijs, falsely translated ‘towards Ancyra of 
the Galatic (Territory).’ It really means ‘ towards 
Ancyra the Galatic city,’ distinguished from Ancyra 


the Phrygiae city (cf. Strabo, p. 567, "Ayxupa dpa- 
vujos TH mpos Avdia rept BAaddov worixvn Opvyraky). 

There will be more to say about the meaning 
of Tadarixy. Meantime I will only add that 
accurate interpretation of geographical terms is 
far from universal among the best and in other 
respects most accurate scholars. It sometimes 
amazes me to read geographical remarks, made in 
admirable and justly admired commentaries: see, 
for example, Blass’s note on Ac 16%8, p. 176, 
where hé quotes Pliny, WH. 5, 28, as a proof 
that the term Asia, as sometimes used, included 
Mysia, Lydia, etc., excluding Phrygia: the words 
of Pliny have no bearing on this subject. 


TRe Latest Jouues of (Be “International 
Crificae Commentary.” 


By THE Rey. J. A. SevsBir, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


THE Commentary on Isaiah in this great series was 
originally entrusted to Professor A. B. Davidson 
of Edinburgh. His lamented death, before he 
had reduced to anything like final shape the 
material he had collected, necessitated other 
arrangements, and the work was divided between 
Professor G. Buchanan Gray and Professor A. S. 
Peake. It was universally felt that the death of 
Professor Davidson had robbed the world of a 
unique commentary ; for, in addition to the most 
accurate scholarship, he had a rare insight into 
the meaning of the O.T. prophets and a sym- 
pathy with their spirit which have never been 
surpassed. We are fortunate, however, in having 
amongst us two such competent O.T. scholars 
as Professor G. Buchanan Gray and Professor 
Peake—names that are both familiar to readers 
of THe Exposirory Times and the Dictionary 
of the Bible. It is with Professor Gray’s work 
alone that we are concerned in the present volume. 
That scholar as long ago as 1896 established his 


1 The Book of Tsatah, i.-xxxix., by Professor G. Buchanan 
Gray, Mansfield College, Oxford, Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1912. Price 12s. Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Joel, by John Merlin Powis Smith, 
Ph.D. ; William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. ; Julius A. 
Bewer, Ph.D. Price 12s, 6d. 


claim to front rank by his Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, and he has already enriched the 
‘International Critical Commentary’ by his volume 
on Lumbers (1903). The Commentary on Isaiah 


is to be in two volumes, the first of which contains 


Professor Gray’s introduction to the whole book, 
and the exegesis of chapters ixxvii. The second 
volume will deal with chapters xxviii.—xxxix., also 
by him; while chapters xl.—Ixvi. will be treated 
by Professor Peake. 

In his preface our author takes full cognizance 
of the work of other scholars. He acknowledges 
obligations to Dillmann and Duhm, although he 
thinks that the latter sometimes leads his followers 
astray, ‘particularly by his line and strophe 
divisions.’ Justice is done also to the works of 
such men as Marti, Cheyne, Driver (who has 
also offered valuable suggestions in the present 
work), and G, A. Smith. The Introduction deals 
with the following subjects: Title and Place of 
Isaiah in the Canon; Text and Versions; the 
Book of Isaiah a post-exilic compilation ; Origin 
and History of the Book ; Criteria for distinguish- 
ing the words of Isaiah from the additions of 
later writers; the poetic forms of the Prophetic 
literature, and of the Book of Isaiah in particular ; 
Isaiah in relation to the political and social con- 
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ditions of his age ; Isaiah as Prophet and Teacher. 
This is followed by a valuable chronological table. 
The Commentary itself runs to 472 pages, and 
is marked, it is needless to say, by all the care we 
expect from Professor Gray. 

On the thorny question of Hebrew metre our 

author appears to us to tread with safety and 
caution. He says: ‘I came to the study of 
Isaiah still sceptical on the subject of Hebrew 
metre ; I remain sceptical of the finality of any 
existing theory of it; but the approximation to 
regularity in the parallel periods is too striking to 
be neglected; and I have systematically drawn 
attention to it in the small print notes prefixed 
to the translations; at the same time I have 
endeavoured to make the irregularities, which in the 
present text at all events are frequent, as obvious 
as the approximations to regularity. At the pre- 
sent stage metrical arguments alone appear to mea 
precarious textual criterion, but as confirmatory of 
other considerations they often have value’ (Pre- 
face, p. vill f.; cf. more fully, $§ 44-57). He is 
equally cautious in regard to the brilliant and some- 
times startling theories of Winckler and Cheyne. 
- Special care has been bestowed on the work 
of translation, the ruling motive being to make 
this as expressive as possible of the meaning of 
the Hebrew text, form and style being deliberately 
sacrificed when necessary. 

In common with nearly all modern scholars, 
Professor Gray feels himself constrained to recog- 
nize in the present Book of Isaiah the work of a 
number of authors, and he shows that it is necessary 
“to do justice to other contributors to the book, 
and, above all, to approach with sympathy the 
work of, perhaps, many nameless writers that now 
forms so large a part of it... . None of these 
nameless writers may have possessed the religious 
genius of Isaiah, but together they represent the 
play of the earlier prophetic teaching on the Jewish 
Church. . . . The student of the Book of Isaiah 
has but half entered into his inheritance, if he 
communes with Isaiah and the great exilic prophet, 
but fails to feel the life of that post-exilic religious 
community which not only preserved for them- 
selves and us the words of the earlier prophets, 
but preserved them in books which were also made 
to breathe the hopes and aspirations that sustained 
the Jews through centuries of isolation, oppression, 
and temptation.’ These are wise and weighty 
words, that deserve to be pondered. 


We have tested the Commentary in many im- 
portant passages, and have never been disappointed. 
We may note, for instance, the Immanuel prophecy 
of chap. vii., where full account is taken of the 
manifold interpretations, and the reader is thus 
placed in the position of being able to form a 
judgment of his own. We are a little doubtful 
of Professor Gray’s conclusion, although he has 
much to say for it, that to Ahaz the prediction was 
essentially a promise and not a threat. The 
interpretation of ‘curds and honey’ as symbolical 
of prosperity does not appeal to us. 

Altogether the Commentary reaches the high 
standard for which Driver and Moore have 
taught us to look in this series. We _ shall 
look with eagerness and confidence for the second 
volume. 

2. The Books of Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 


Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel have been entrusted 


to three American scholars. The first of these, 
Professor J. M. Powis Smith, who assisted the 
late Professor W. R. Harper in his Amos and 
flosea (in the present series), took up the un- 
finished work of that scholar on Micah, and now 
assumes the entire responsibility for the treatment 
of that prophet, as well as of Zephaniah and 
Nahum. He declines—wisely, we think—‘to 
stretch the text of Micah upon the Procrustean 
bed of a metrical system.’ In discussing the 
unity of the book, he comes to the conclusion 
that chaps. 6 and 7 ‘seem to be a collection 


of miscellaneous fragments coming from widely 


scattered periods, and from at least four different 
authors.’ The ‘Message of Micah’ forms the 
subject of an interesting section, The Book of 
Zephaniah has more justice done to it by Professor 
Smith than it has received at most hands. Nahum’s 
message is well characterized, and in the com- 
mentary the mysterious ‘Huzzab’ passage is 
adequately discussed. 

In treating of Habakkuk, Dr. Ward says of 
chap. 3 that ‘it is a separate prediction, arranged 
for temple worship, and may or may not be by 
one of the authors to whom we owe 1-2. It 
belongs to a troubled period following the Captivity, 
but contains no definite indications of its age 
beyond its quotations.’ 

The little book of Obadiah is adequately treated 
by Dr. Bewer. With regard to the familiar con- 
troversy as to the relation of Jer 49™ to Ob?” 
his conclusion is that ‘Obadiah quoted in vv.!® 
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an older oracle, the original of which is better | judgment on the question of the unity of the 
preserved in Jer 49.’ The question is a difficult book. But we are quite at one with him in 
one. A different view has been maintained by | holding that Joel is post-exilic. ; 

the present writer in Hastings’ D.2., art. Though this volume has not the interest 
‘Obadiah.’ We are doubtful as to the validity | attaching to Professor Gray’s on Isaiah, it con- 
of Dr. Bewer’s argument that the references to | tains excellent work, and will be found invaluable 
the Day of Jahweh in chaps. 2 and 3 of Joel | for the study of those of the Minor Prophets with 


are interpolations, and consequently as to his ‘ which it deals. 
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Positive Theological Research in Germany. 


By Dr. Paut Frere, PRoressoR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF HALLE-WITTENBERG,. 
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upon theology. They have no intention of under- 
taking to restore ancient dogmas, but on the other 
hand they are firmly convinced that they have no 
need to give up, under the pressure of modern 
research, any of the essential truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. On the contrary, they retain the firm 
conviction that theology will issue from this pro- 
cess of refining strengthened and deepened. 

There is still considerable difference of opinion 
as to how this is to be worked out in detail. Pro- 
grammes have been made out, and negotiations 
have been entered into about them. For a long 
und Kirche: Beitrage zum gegenwartigen Kirchen- | time the demand for a ‘Modern Theology of the 
problem, 1912; F. Kattenbusch, art. ‘Theologie’ | Ancient Faith’ and a ‘Modern Positive Theology’ 
in PRE, 1908, vol. xxi. pp. goo-913; Horst | has been exciting the attention of theologians. 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


In systematic work the feeling of progress on the 
side of conservative theology is very clearly ex- 
pressed. In this connexion we would refer to 
R. H. Griitzmacher, ‘ Die prinzipielle Eigenart der 
positiven Theologie,’ in Studien zur systematischen 
Theologie, 1909, vol. iii, and in the reports of 
publications in the field of systematic theology in 
the separate volumes of the magazine Die Theo- 
logie der Gegenwart; A. W. Hunzinger, Zheologie 


Stephan, Die newen Ansdtze der konservativen Dog- | The first of these catchwords was introduced by 
matik und ihre Bedeutung fiir uns., lecture to the | Th. Kaftan, «in his Moderne Theologie des alten 
‘Friends of the Christian World’ in Goslar, on | Glaudens, 1906; the second by R. H. Griitzmacher, 
and Oct. 1911, published in Die Christliche Welt, | in his Studien zur systematischen Theologie, vol. ii., 
Nos. 44-48, 1911. The two first mentioned are | and his Modern-positive Vortriige, 1906; and by 
representatives of the positive branch, the two last- | R. Seeberg, in Die Kirche Deutschlands®. Kaftan 
named belonged to the school of Ritschl. was closely connected with Kant and Ritschl; 

In Germany at the present day there are a great | Seeberg and Griitzmacher with Schleiermacher 
number of systematic scholars who are striving, | and the Erlangen school, and partly too with 
with all earnestness and much intellectual power, | positive mediating theology. A third attitude, in 
to establish a synthesis between the old faith and | close relationship to Cremer and the philosophical 
the modern spirit. They are convinced that the | currents of the present day, is represented by 
ancient Christian faith has in no way been rooted | Dunkmann, Moderne Theologie alten Glaubens, 
‘out by modern science, but that it ought rather to | 1906, and ‘Ueber Begriff und Methode einer 
be re-founded with the help of the scientific means | kirchlichen Theologie’ in ewe hirchliche Zeit- 
and methods of the present day. These theo- | schvift, 1908, pp. 254-300. Another position is 
logians have displayed great energy in penetrating | represented by C. Stange, a striking figure among 
into all the separate branches of knowledge which | modern German systematic scholars, whose studies 
have any connexion with theology, have adopted | are for the most part in the direction of the phil-. 
their methods and principles, and have set to work | osophy of religion. In 1907 Stange published his 
on a discussion of these sciences in their bearings | Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie, and in 1911, 
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Christentum und moderne Weltanschauung, and 
Moderne Probleme des christlichen Glaubens. Ac- 
cording to his idea, the main task of the philosophy 
of religion is so to define religious experience as to 
guard against arbitrariness, while the whole con- 
tent of experience will be included. In his opinion 
apologetic work at present has not to question the 
validity of science in the interests of religion, but 
rather to lay as much stress as possible on these 
claims. It is as much in the interests of science 
as of Christianity that the one-sided application of 
the religio-historical conception should be supple- 
mented by the perceptive understanding of religion. 
Still another theory is advanced by E. Schider, 
Lheozentrische Theologie: Eine Untersuchung zur 
dogmatisthen Prinziptenlehre, 1909, i., and Religios- 
sittliche Gegenwartsfragen, 1911. He reproaches 
the theology of the 19th and 2oth centuries, in- 
troduced and influenced by Schleiermacher, with 
being unnecessarily anthropocentric. It tends, 
according to him, to lessen the majesty of God in 
its consideration for man and the purely human. 
Schader demands that the fundamental principle 
of dogmatics should be the majesty of God, be- 
cause for Him all things exist and He through His 
Spirit is the sovereign Creator of faith and new 
life. 

On the whole, however, there are two groups to 
be distinguished in the positive theology of the 
present day. The members of the one group are 
followers of Hofmann and Frank of Erlangen ; that 
‘is, they are those who support the view of Divine 
redemption from personal experience of regenera- 
tion: the other group, among the older members 
of which is M. Kahler, take a firm stand on the 
Bible and desire to utilize its rich contents for 
personal faith. But on both sides a rapprochement 
has been made. The ‘subjectivists’ of Erlangen 
have learned to lay greater stress on the signific- 
ance of objective Revelation, while the ‘ biblicists’ 
recognize on their side the necessity of the inner 
experience of Scriptural truth. The former no 
longer seek to derive from personal Christian ex- 
perience the certainty of the acts of salvation 
declared in the Bible and in dogma, but give more 
and more importance to the Bible, in which the 
revelation of God to man appears, and endeavour 
to exhaust the whole store of information regard- 
ing revelation contained init. The ‘biblicists,’ on 
the other hand, have given up the old method of 
biblicism, by which the Seriptures were taken as 


| word of God come to its own. 


the standard for measuring all doctrine, and Bib- 
lical theology was turned into dogmatics ; it is now 
admitted that the Scriptures are effectual only 
through religious experience. The Bible and 
revelation are not now accepted as simply identical. 
But there is an effort to make the contents of 
Scripture as fruitful for dogmatics as possible. 
Personal faith, as well as the faith of the Church, 
is more and more regulated by the Bible, and it is 
not so much doctrine as historical and personal 
life that forms the centre of interest. 

Of the Erlangen school, the first in importance 
is L. Ihmels. Special consideration should be 
taken of his works, Die christliche Wahrheitsgewiss- 
hett, thr letzter Grund und thre Entstehung?, 1908, 
and Zentralfragen der Dogmatik in der Gegenwart, 
1912. Ihmels represents the view, so common 
at the present day in positive theology, that cer- 
tainty about Christian truth is found within the 
limits of personal experience, 7.e. it is individual 
certainty. The Bible, as the record of Revelation, 
furnishes its material in a dogmatic form. The 
important point, however, is that, by the way in 
which all new knowledge is disposed in order in 
the central declaration of faith, the impression is: 
assured that faith necessarily depends on the 
evidence of Scripture. It is one of the funda- 
mental tendencies of Ihmels’ theology to let the 
At the same time 
dogmatics as a science has to satisfy the demand 
for unity of knowledge. The separate results, 
worked out by the various theological branches, 
must be brought together to build up a unified 
conception of Christianity, and that by bringing 
out the unity which is as a matter of fact already 
present in faith, The knowledge of faith, along 
with the entire scientific knowledge of truth, must 
be proved to Christians to bea unity. The conclu- 
sions of Ihmels’ dogmatics approach fairly near to. 
Church doctrine. 

Further, we may mention A. W. Hunzinger,. 
who has written for the most part apologetic works, 
e.g. Probleme und Aufgaben der gegenwartigen sys- 
tematischen Theologie, 1909; Das Christentum in 
Weltanschauungskampfe der Gegenwart, 1909; Die 
religtose Krisis der Gegenwart, 1911; Das Wunder: 
Eine dogmatisch-apologetische Studie, 1912; Theo- 
logie und Kirche, 1912. Hunzinger desires to 
strengthen the relation to the Church, and to main- 
tain the conformability to the Confession of Faith 
and the ‘biblicity’ of theology in the midst of all 
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the demands of modern life which have been 
called forth by the present position of science. 
He also strives to reconcile the extreme schools 
on a scientific-theological basis. He is strongly 
of opinion that to our age has God given the right 
and the duty, the task and the means, of making 
new settings for the gem of Christian faith, and he 
founds his opinion on a genuine and deeply re- 
ligious fafth in history, on the certainty that God 
works in and through history. In his work on 
miracles Hunzinger has made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of this fundamental dogmatic doctrine ; 
he has laid bare in a most thorough manner the 
nature and meaning of miracles; and he has given 
a comprehensive exposition of the Christian faith 
in miracles in its relation to the natural and his- 
torical sciences of the present day. 

We may also regard as belonging to the Erlangen 
group, R. Seeberg, who began in Erlangen, and R. 
H. Grtitzmacher, who was called a short time ago 
to fill Frank’s chair there. Of Seeberg’s writings 
we may mention Grundwahrhetten der christlichen 
Religion®, 1910; ‘Der evangelische Glaube und 
die Tatsachen der Heilsgeschichte’ in (Veue Kirch- 
liche Zettschrift, 1908, p. 405 ff. ; Offenbarung und 
Inspiration, 1908; Religion und Geschichte, 1906 
and 1909, 2 vols.; Due Kirche Deutschlands im 19 
JSahrhundert®, 1910. The most important works 
of Griitzmacher in this direction are Studien sur 
systematischen Theologie, vol. 1.; Die Quelle und 
das Prinzip der theologisthen Lithtk im christlichen 


Charakter, 1898, vol. 11. ; Hauptprobleme der gegen- 


wartigen Dogmatik: Die Forderung einer modern- 
positiven Theologie, 1905, vol. ili.; Ligenart und 
Probleme der posttiven Theologie, 1909; Modern- 
positive Vortrige, 1906; Gegen den religiosen Riick- 
sthritt, 1910. 

Seeberg has stated that the difference between 
his view and that of ‘Modern Theology’ lies in 
this, that for him the development of religious 
history is not purely immanent, but is conditioned 
by transcendent factors, and that religious experi- 
ence takes place through the influence of God 
conjointly with the present Christ. Or, as he 
otherwise expresses it, Christianity for him is not 


only a psychological reflex of history, but the | 


working of Almighty God; the series of facts of 
Revelation is not only a stimulus, but a means of 
establishing a new relationship between God and 
man. The connexion of evangelical faith with 
the facts of the gospel narrative he understands 


thus: our faith fixes for us the reality of the 
narrative, but is itself at the same time founded 
upon it. Revelation is for him the sum of all 
Divine deeds and acts which have led men to 
salvation and the knowledge of salvation, while 
the Scriptures are the literary means of making 
those deeds and this knowledge known to us. 

Griitzmacher, in establishing Christian certainty, 
has followed Frank in so far as to hold that this 
certainty, which is allied in the first place to the 
fact of regeneration, comprises also the factors 
which bring it about. He attributes to historical 
revelation the character of progressive develop- 
ment, and to the question Where lies the object 
of this development? he replies, In establishing the 
authority of the Scriptures. The act which fixes. 
the limit of revelation by the creation of docu- 
ments describing it is inspiration. In this interest. 
he has made an inquiry into the validity of the 
idea of the canon. With regard to the principles. 
of the theory of knowledge he demands a return: 
to the premises of Old Positive and Old Liberal 
dogmatics. If Seeberg utilizes his own religious. 
experience on behalf of the authority of the Bible 
and of dogma in order to make a new structure: 
which shall contain the essential elements of Chris- 
tian dogma, so Grtitzmacher on his side aims at a. 
similar result. It is characteristic that both have- 
—like the theologically allied Kropatscheck and. 
Schider—handled in great detail the subject of 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and each 
seeks in his own way to keep hold of the main: 
substance of dogmatic teaching. 

Among the biblicists, the first to be mentioned 
is the venerable Martin Kahler of Halle. We 
would call special attention to the following works. 
of his: Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre, 
1905 ; Dogmatische Zeitfragen®, vol. i.; Zur Bibel- 
Jrage, 1907, vol. il.; Angewandte Dogmen, 1908; 
Der sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschicht- 
liche, biblische Chrtstus*, 1896. The peculiarity 
of this theologian is that he emphasizes, without 
failing to recognize the right of historical research, 
the ‘super-historical’ contents of the Bible, and in 
particular the presence of the whole Biblical Christ. 
Scripture is the means of a true and direct Divine 
experience which’ brings about faith in us. That 
the Scriptures are able in this way to bring us into 
close connexion with God is the ever-repeated 
sovereign act of God, the ‘super-historical’ aspect 
of the Bible. We experience God in the words of 
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the Bible, when we experience the Christ belong- 
ing to Him, the historical Christ of the past, raised 
to His super-historical present state of being. 
‘Kahler’s theology is Bible-theology, into which he 
introduces, it is true, the whole wealth of the his- 
torical activity of Christ, but it is at the same time 
Faith-theology. In personal experience the Biblical 
‘Christ becomes a reality to individual men. In his 
biblicism he has adopted a good many of the ele- 
ments of Hofmann’s conception of gospel narrative. 

Another who belongs to the Bible-theologians is 
A. Schlatter. He has collected his views in the 
work Das christliche Dogma, 911. Schlatter also 
represents a theology of certainty, and that on 
the basis of a religious anthropology. According 


to him, we need a‘ doctrine of the person as the | 


revelation of the Divine life, of nature as the revel- 


ation of Divine power, of society and the kingdom | 


of God, of knowledge and the Divine truth, of 
feeling and Divine blessedness, of will and Divine 
love, of the worship of God and the community of 
God with us, of sin and Divine justice. Only then 
can we talk of the knowledge of God, when He 
reveals Himself to us through His working in us. 
We know God only through God Himself. If we 
ask for God, we ask for His revelation. The dog- 
matic question is, Where and how do we experience 
events which become for us a revelation of God? 
The Bible is, in Schlatter’s opinion, not in the first 
place a means of gaining knowledge, but a means 
of changing our natural condition. Through the 
Bible God produces history, and through history 
He works on us so that our future history runs its 
Course in communication with Him. This history 
worked out by God unfolds itself in the Christian 
community. The individuals are forged into 
this great chain of tradition and formed by this 
communal life. If any one understands the Scrip- 
tures in this conhexion, he obtains knowledge. 
Through the religious life worked out in him man 
is raised to a divinely-induced independence of 
action. This is really surrender to the will of 
Almighty God, service of God in the highest sense 
of the word, but not indeed in the sense of 
absolute uniformity in every part of. life; the 
resources and independence of the personal 
Ghatacter must be observed. If is an essential 
characteristic of Christian dogma, that it recognizes 
the manifold diversity of the types which can come 
Otit of the relationship to Christ, and allocates to 
each one its place within the community. 


Among those named we have taken into con- 
sideration the representatives of modern positive 
theology so far as they have in a wider connexion 
touched upon dogmatic questions. The work done 
by them has not been without result for dogmatic 
research as a whole. It may indeed be maintained 
that it was they who had the chief success in con- 
nexion with the attempt of Trdéltsch of Heidelberg 
to fix the philosophic principles of the religious- 
historical method. For it was they who showed 
that all the results which Troltsch thought he had 
obtained from objective and general philosophic 
considerations on behalf of religion or Christianity, 
were really anchored in his own subjective, personal 
attitude to religion, and that Trdaltsch’s psychology 
of religion was a psychology of faith. Religious 
experience is not the necessary complement of a 
religious @ friort, nor can historical supernaturalism 
and the recognition of miracles as the transcendent 
Operation of the Godhead upon men’s intellectual 
life be deduced from the philosophy of history 
with scientific evidence. 

The lecture of Stephan, already mentioned, 
which he gave to the ‘Friends of the Christian 
World,’ ze. to theologians who sprang from the 
school of Ritschl, is characteristic. He earnestly 
invites his friends—with all restraint in the recog- 
nition of the positive results of conservative 
theology—to learn from their opponents, whose 
work had called attention to some defects in their 
theology. In two points, in the opinion of their 
opponents, his friends had not succeeded in making 
Christian religion comprehensible in its deepest 
motives and thoughts: (1) with regard to the 
conception of faith as Divine experience or Divine 
emotion; (2) with regard to the method of their 
dogmatic judgments. 

With reference to the first point, it was recog- 
nized that the decisive question was the one about 
the position of the historic Jesus. But here 
modern theology had only insufficiently solved the 
problems which had cropped up. For in the 
transition from the dqgmatic to the historic Jesus, 
a gap had been opened up both between God and 
Jesus and between Jesus and man, and thus a great 
difficulty had been introduced into the experience 
of God through Jesus. Men like J. Kaftan and 
W. Herrmann had, it is true, continued to confess 
the Divinity of Christ, but their formulas had not 
done what they should have done. Still less had 
the weakened formulas attained this object by 
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calling Jesus Lord and Messiah, or the Son of God, 
or the representative of God. For all these desig- 
nations were mere garlands of honour, which were 
hung on the person of the historic Jesus as a sign 
of His unique relation to God, or they were simply 
a distinguishing mark of man’s inferiority to the 
historic Jesus. But it was necessary that expression 
should be given to the fact that this historical 
personality placed man in direct living communi- 
cation with his God, that in this personality God 
at length won full power over us, and was in a 
more intimate and central way directly present to 
us. His friends, Stephan remarked, were still far 
from finding the true scientific designation for 
such experience. That was shown by the lack of 
impression made upon educated laymen by this 
part of their work. Here indeed positive theology 
may lay claim to having learned to consider the 
character of the person of Jesus more deeply, more 
fully, and in greater harmony with Biblical evidence. 

With regard to the second point, the method of 
dogmatic judgments, Stephan recognized that the 
more modern conservative dogmatists combine in 
an inseparable way the fight for the immediacy, 
certainty, and fulness of the Divine experience and 
for the Biblical or dogmatic ideas of faith, 
especially for the Biblical or dogmatic judgment of 
Jesus. The conservative dogmatist sees, back 
through the history of mankind, a very close con- 
nexion between the present time and the earthly 
ministry of Christ; God has all the while been 
systematically exercising His powers, and working 
out His ideas of redemption according to His plan. 
Even ideas with regard to faith, confessions, and 
dogmas have their part in this divinely executed 
plan. They have the prejudice in their favour 
that their chief substance is eternal and may stand 
as the expression of our conviction of faith. This 
point of view is taken up by Ihmels, but more 
especially by Kahler. Kahler thinks the believer 
is always closely attached to the great course of 
Church History, but as a matter of fact the believer 
at his highest shows a triumphant faith in the ‘full 
Biblical Christ’ and in the Scriptures as a whole. 
The more completely the individual man strives to 
become a part of Him, the better he learns to appre- 
ciate the evidence of the Bible on revelation as truth. 

Stephan warned his friends not to undervalue the 
power andthe importanceof thismotive. Here there 
was, spiritualized and recast in an evangelical mould, 


also with more superficiality, in the Catholic and 
Anglican valuation of Churchunity and uninterrupted 
connexion with the whole history of Christianity. 

He proclaimed, too, that modern theology had an 
absolutely personal view of Christian evangelical 
faith, The chief point was to place man over 
against the historical reality which according to the 
evidence of innumerable pious men was the inter- 
mediary between us and the Revelation of God. 
But only such motives and thoughts as developed 
organically from such a procedure had a right to 
be embodied in faith. Where possible each 
separate Christian was to be thrown on his own 
resources, so as to preserve the truth and the 
personally practical character of his faith. The 
believer was to be closely bound to Christ and 
God. All other history sank back into the unreal 
land of the past. Logically considered, the sacri- 
fice of the historical community meant also that of 
the Church of to-day. Now Stephan asks if, in 
view of this, conservative Dogmatics is not preserv- 
ing justifiable interests, and he gives this answer: 
Through the stress laid upon personal individual 
faith two things are pushed into the background— 
(1) the consciousness that the building up of our 
faith and its ideas is at the same time a work of 
history and of the religious community upon us; 
(2) the consciousness that individual faith as such 
is one-sided and limited. 

The unfathomably deep and _particularized 
dependence of individual faith on history and the 
community, and the need of perfecting and deepen- 
ing individual faith through the realities which 
appear in history and in the community of the 
Church, appeared to the conservative theologians to 
be lessened in modern theology, and gave the im- 
pression that this position with regard to the Bible 
dogma and the Church was unhistorical, subjectiv- 
istic, inwardly poor and insufficiently provided 
with organs through which the manifestation of 
God might be more and more profoundly and 
perfectly felt. Therefore an attempt must be 
made to give to the individualistic and historical 
character of faith a different dogmatic stamp from 
what was now the rule with his friends. 

Such a testimony, however, recognizes not only 
the energetic progress but also the scientific 
justification of the course followed by positive 
theology. Even those who are scientifically 
opposed to it cannot deny the importance of the 


something of what appeared with greater force, but | work done by present-day conservative theology. 
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Riterature. 


THUMB. 


Tuat the Greek language has had a continuous 
history for three thousand years, and that it is a 
living language to-day, are propositions which do 
not need to be argued at present. We no longer 
think of Greek history as a history which ended 
with the conquests of Alexander the Great, nor do 
we think of Hellenism as something which ended 
with the classical period of Greek life. On the 
contrary, Hellenism attained to a wider influence 
than ever before, and under the Roman Empire 
became the main element in the culture of the 
world. No doubt the Greek language and Greek 
thought lost something when it was transferred to 
the wider area, and yet it remained distifictively 
Greek. If it lost something of the distinctive 
purity of the classical period, it gained something 
also. With all changes, it remained the unequalled 
instrument of the expression of the thought and 
life of the world. 

It is easy for the student nowadays to follow 
the evolution of the Greek language from the dawn 
of history downwards to the present time. Not to 
speak of the grammars and dictionaries illustrative 
of the classical period, the English student has in 
his own language many works which will help him 
to follow the flow of change through the ages. 
For translation Greek he has Thackeray’s excellent 
Grammar of the Old Testament Greek, which 
will enable him to see how Greek lent itself to a 
use hitherto strange to it, and how it was still 
able to retain its native character. Moulton, in 
the Grammar of New Testament Greek, will 
help him to see what modifications and changes 
Greek underwent when it became a wide-world 
speech, and the medium of intercourse among 
peoples of different tongues. Many other works 
might be mentioned illustrative of the character of 
the Koine, or the common Greek of the peoples of 
the early Roman Empire. The works of Deissmann, 
Blass, and others will readily occur to every one. 


1 Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular: Grammar, 
Texts, Glossary. By Albert Thumb, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in Strassburg University, sometime Professor in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second and 
Enlarged German Edition by S. Angus, M.A., Ph.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 12s. net. 


While in all these works reference is made to 
inscriptions, papyri, and to other sources, reference 
is made constantly to the usages of Modern Greek. 
We are told that in Modern Greek we can see the 
outcome of tendencies which can be traced in the 
Koine. In the works of Moulton and Deissmann 
these references to Modern Greek abound. And 
the student of these works longed intensely for a 
treatise on Modern Greek which would enable him 
to verify those references. The name of Thumb 
became familiar from these references. If the 
student knew German, the course was easy. He 
had simply to obtain Thumb. But if German was 
to him an unfamiliar tongue, what then ? 

To such a student the translation of the Grammar 
of Thumb is of great advantage. He can follow 
on from Thackeray, Blass, Deissmann, Moulton, 
and Radermacher, to the work of Thumb, and 
note the goal towards which the evolution of 
thousands of years tended. He can do this in a 
translation which renders worthily into English one 
of the greatest grammars of our time. Of the 
translation Professor Thumb says: ‘ Dr. Angus has 
performed his task with great ability and with a 
perfect understanding of the subject.’ This ‘is 
true, and one who uses the translation is altogether 
unconscious that it is a translation. The original 
has been put into our mother-tongue in such a 
way as to make one feel that the material has been 
thought over by the translator till it became his 
own, and he has rendered it into our mother- 
tongue as if it was originally thought out in it. 

The translation has been made from the second 
edition, and it contains all the additions which 
were made to the second edition, and all the 
changes which the author made on the text from 
his further reflexion, or from the criticisms made 
by others. In the foreword to the first German 
edition the author says: ‘There exists no text-book 
that can supply reliable and to some extent ample 
information upon the facts of the modern Greek 
popular language. An adequate text-book should 
be expected not only to introduce every scholar to 
an understanding of the abundant treasures of the 
modern Greek national and vernacular literature, 
but also to make the linguist and the philologist 
familiar with the principles of the growth of the 
language. To fill this breach is the object of my 
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handbook.’ Right well has the breach been filled. 
Especially is this the case in the edition here 
translated. A fairly complete view has been given 
of the structure of Modern Greek. For, as the 
author observes, ‘a modern Greek syntax is at 
least as imperatively needed as phonetics or 
morphology for the interest with which the Koine 
studies are being at present studied.’ 

The handbook deals exhaustively and in a most 
interesting and instructive fashion with phonetics, 
morphology, and with syntax. One reads with 
interest the clear statement on phonetics, the 
character, the pronunciation, the phonetic system, 
and the accents of Modern Greek. Then the facts 
and principles of phonetic change are given. As gne 
reads, many things are recalled ; and as one pon- 
ders over the lucid statements one feels that behind 
them is the wide knowledge of one to whom many 
languages are familiar. Professor Thumb ranks 
with the foremost philologists of the age. And his 
power of lucid exposition is as remarkable as his 
knowledge. ‘The morphology ranges over the whole 
system of grammatical form, and it is instructive 
to compare the successive statements with the 
corresponding parts of classical grammars. Much 
might be said on the syntax. It will be a work of 
pleasure to compare this part of the handbook 
with the corresponding part of Blass’s great 
grammar on New Testament Greek, or with the 
forthcoming part of Moulton’s work. But for all 
students of Greek, and especially for the student 
of the N.T., this book wili be of the highest 
service. The texts extend over a hundred pages 
and contain specimens of folk literature, of artistic 
literature, and specimens of dialect. A copious 
glossary is appended, and there is a full biblio- 
graphy of the literature of the subject. 


James IVERACH. 
Aberdeen. 


PAPALISM. 


In that strange and sad experience through which 
Newman passed in his middle life, the failure of 
the Dublin University scheme, the strangest and 
saddest part is his faith in the Pope. ‘In the 
midst of our difficulties,’ he said, as he undertook 
the work, ‘I have one ground of hope, just one 
stay, but, as I think, a sufficient one, which serves 
me in the stead of all other argument whatever, 
which hardens me against criticism, which supports 
me if I begin to despond, and to which I ever 


| about his heart’s desire. 


come round, when the question of the possible 
and the expedient is brought into discussion. It 
is the decision of the Holy See; St. Peter has 
spoken, it is he who has enjoined that which seems 
tous so unpromising. He has spoken and has a 
claim on us to trust him. He is no recluse, no 
solitary student, no dreamer about the past, no 
doter about the dead and gone, no projector of 
the visionary. He for eighteen hundred years has 
lived in the world; he has seen all fortunes, he 
has encountered all adversaries, he has shaped 
himself for all emergencies. If ever there was a 
power on earth who had an eye for the times, who 
has confined himself to the practicable, and has 
been happy in his anticipations, whose words have 
been facts, and whose commands prophecies, such 
is he in the history of ages, who sits from genera- 
tion to generation in the Chair of the Apostles, as 
the Vicar of Christ, and the Doctor of His Church.’ 

‘These,’ he adds, ‘are not words of rhetoric, 
gentlemen, but of history.’ Yet that scheme was 
an utter failure. And yet—this is the wonder— 
Newman’s faith in the Pope remained unquenched 
after all the heart-breaking disappointment. What 
does this mean? 

The Pope and his power is the subject of a great 
book which Messrs. Rivingtons have published 
under the title of Papalism (21s. net). It is 
further described as ‘A Treatise on the Claims of 
the Papacy as set forth in the Encyclical Sazis 
Coguitum.’ The author is Mr. Edward Denny, 
M.A. 

Of the Encyclical Satis Cognitum Mr. Denny 
says: ‘It is impossible for any one who has read 
this momentous document to be ignorant of the 
terms on which the Pope was labouring to bring 
They are simplicity itself— 
unconditional submission to the supreme authority 
of the Pope. Further, there is no possibility of 
any doubt remaining in the minds of any that the 
position of the Pope as carefully set forth in the 
Lincyclical is claimed to be jure divino and not 
jure ecclestastico, and an essential part of the Diyine . 
Constitution of the Church, so that the Papal 
office necessarily existed from the beginning of the 
Christian religion, its occupants ever discharging 
the duties of this tremendous position upon which 
the stability of the Church, its perpetuation, and 
the maintenance of its unity depend.’ 

He has therefore investigated the history of the 


| Papacy, and now he has written his book.to show 
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that these claims are without historical or any 


other valid basis. The conclusion which he 
reaches is that ‘the monarchical position claimed 
in the Sats Cognitum for the Bishops of Rome 
jure divino is in absolute contradiction to the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures, the witness of 
the Fathers and Councils, and the ~ evidence 
afforded by the history of the first age of the 
Church, and consequently cannot be part of the 
Institution of Christ.’ 

Mr. Denny writes in this way without hesitation 
simply because he finds himself driven to it by the 
facts of the case. But it costs him pain. For he 
longs greatly for the unity of the Church of Christ, 
and his sympathy with the Church of Rome, as a 
branch of the Church of Christ, is insuppressible. 

The value of the book lies in its thoroughness. 
There is no line of evidence which Mr. Denny has 
neglected, and his exposition, whether of Scripture 
or of Decree, is faultless in scholarship. The force 
~ is felt only when the book is steadily read through- 
out. To the convinced Protestant not a little will 
seem to be unnecessary; but the more one rests 
on Scripture for life and doctrine, the more will 
those great sections appeal which discuss the texts 
on which the primacy and other claims of the 
Pope are based. After all that has been written 
on the words, ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I 
will build my church,’ let no one neglect to study 
the interpretation of them which is contained in 
the second chapter of Mr. Denny’s book. 


ELUCKEN. 


There will soon be little left of Eucken for the 
English translator. And when all the old books 
are rendered into English, how many translators 
will be ready for every new book! If Eucken or 
his German publishers had only known how 
popular he would be in English, they might have 
saved us some bewilderment. But the translator 
of the book most recently translated has been 
good enough to compare his translation with the 
English translations of other books so as to bring 
his terminology into line with them. 

The latest book to be translated is the Gerstige 
Stromungen der Gegenwart. The translation has 
been made from the fourth edition (1909), by 
Meyrick Booth, B.Se., Ph.D. (Jena). It is pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin, under the title of 
Main Currents of Modern Thought (12s. 6d. net). 


The translator describes the exact position of 
this book among Eucken’s writings in this way: 
‘Eucken’s earlier writings were historical, his con- 
structive works being of comparatively recent date. 
The Main Currents of Modern Thought forms a 
link between the two periods; it starts from a 
broad historical basis and presses forward to 
positive construction. Here we may follow the 
growth of Eucken’s philosophy, from its roots, 
lying far back in the historical work, to its full 
flower, as seen in the positive philosophy itself. 
Vhile the Jena professor’s other recent works 
concern themselves in the main with the general 
exposition of his convictions, the present study 
reveals in detail the extensive groundwork upon 
which these convictions have been built up, and in 
particular it illustrates the various steps by which 
the author has been led to adopt the concept of 
the spiritual life as the basis of his whole philo- 
sophy.’ 

What is ‘the spiritual life’ in the philosophy of 
Eucken? To answer the question we shall quote 
again from the translator’s Introduction. The 
quotation is lengthy, but it is very much to the 
point. 

‘This concept is the key to Eucken’s whole 
philosophy, and it is of the utmost importance 
that it should be clearly understood. The matter 
is perhaps best approached through a considera- 
tion of the most popular philosophy of the present 
day, namely, that general view of life which 
(whether it be calied agnosticism, positivism, 
empiricism, materialism, or naturalism) declares 
that we know only that which is revealed to us 
through the senses, that man is not essentially 
anything more than a higher animal, and that 
there is no spirit (man’s entire psychic life being 
regarded as no more than a mere product of 
natural forces); the higher is thus made entirely 
dependent upon the lower. Far different is the 
aspect of affairs when looked at from Eucken’s 
point of view: the living spirit (or the spiritual 
life) now stands at the very centre of the universe, 
and is itself the most central and positive reality 
of which humanity can have any knowledge: “a 
spiritual life transcending all human life forms the 
ultimate basis of reality.” This life is more 
primary than matter itself (the concept of matter 
being, in reality, one of the vaguest and most un- 
certain in the whole realm of thought) The 
recognition of an independent spiritual life is the 
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first step towards all further knowledge and the 
first. necessity of any adequate view of life as a 
whole. .The spiritual life is not derived from any 
matural basis. It is not a product of evolution. 
It is superior to all time and to all change: 
“change (and with it evolution) is absolutely out 
of the question as far as the substance of spiritual 
life is concerned.” It is entirely distinct from the 
whole realm of natural phenomena, and, as Eucken 
himself says, in spiritual life we have to do “with 
something essentially different from any process 
following natural laws.” The spiritual life works 
within the natural sphere, but it works as an inde- 
pendent reality ; it is itself superior to the whole 
mechanism of nature. This life must be conceived 
of as something quite distinct from the human 
intellect and from every kind of merely human 
psychic life. The spiritual life is itself the founda- 
tion of truth and knowledge. It is cosmic, ab- 
solute and eternal.’ 

Little more need be said. The quotations 
made give a good idea of the translator’s style. 
For the rest, the reading of the book is recom- 
mended. Its five great divisions are these: (A) 
The Fundamental Concept of Spiritual Life; (B) 
The Problem of Knowledge; (C) The World- 
Problem; (D) The Problems of Human Life; 
and (E) Ultimate Problems. The division of most 
immediate value to the theologian (though he must 
not drop down upon it without the preparation 
of the preceding divisions) is the fourth—The 
Problems of Human Life. They are (1) Civilisa- 
tion (or Human Culture) ; (2) History; (3) Society 
and the Individual (Socialism) ; (4) Morality; (5) 
Personality and Character; (6) The Freedom of 
the Will. 


ENGLISH PROSE RHYTHM. 


Professor George Saintsbury, whose industry 
enables him to undertake the exploration of every 
corner of the great field of English Literature, and 
whose enthusiasm enables him to write the indis- 
pensable book on it, has now surpassed all his 
previous records by writing a book of nearly five 
hundred large octavo pages—not on English prose, 
not on English prose style—but merely on English 
prose rhythm, and so entertainingly as well as 
instructively that the libraries will possibly ex- 
perience a‘run’on it. The title is 4 History of 
English Prose Rhythm (Macmillan ; 14s. net). 


The book, we say, is not on English style; 
Professor Saintsbury himself says so, and rather 
emphatically. But if rhythm is not style, it is an 
essential element in a good style. And the study 
of English prose rhythm must be undertaken 
seriously by any man or woman who wishes to 
write acceptable English—that is to say, if such 
man or woman does not already and by favour of 
nativity possess the gift of writing rhythmically. 
For it is not to be acquired in that perfection (so 


largely due to unconsciousness) in which the born 


prose writer has it. We have heard it questioned, 
indeed, if Professor Saintsbury himself can write 
rhythmically. And it is not altogether in fun that 
he ends his preface with two quotations which, he 
says, ‘I made thirty-six years ago when touching, 
for the first time, the subject of Prose Style 
generally.’ One is Nicholas Breton’s warning to 
somebody ‘not to talk too much of it, having so 
little of it’; and the other, Diderot’s epigram on 
Beccaria’s ‘ouvrage sur le style ot il n’y a point 
de style.’ But if that is so, if it is true, and he 
knows it, that his English style is not an unmis- 
takable gift of nature, it is the more profitable for 
us. For so he has been driven to the study of 
English Prose Rhythm and the production of this 
great book. 

But let us examine his style for ourselves, at the 
same time examining his book. At the opening 
of the sixth chapter he has come in his history of 
English Prose Rhythm to the Authorized Version 
of the Bible. Hesays: ‘One of the highest points 
of English prose is probably reached in the 
Authorised Version of the sixtieth chapter of Jsazah. 
So utterly magnificent is the rendering that even 
those dolefullest of creatures—the very Ziim and 
Ochim and Iim of the fauna of our literature—the 
Revisers of 1870-1885, hardly dared to touch it 
at all. To compare it with the same passage 
in other languages is a liberal education in de- 
spising and discarding the idle predominance of 
“the subject.” The subject is the same in all, 
and the magnificence of the imagery can hardly be 
obscured by any.’ 

He then writes out the first three verses of this 
sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, so as to exhibit its 
rhythmical structure : 

‘Arise, | shine; | for thy light | is come, | and 
thé glory | of thé Lord | is risén tipdn thée. || For, 
béhold, | thé darknéss | shall covér | thé earth, | 
dnd gross | darknéss | thé péoplé; | bit thé Lord | 
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shall arise | tipon thée, | ind | his glory | snall bé 
séen | tipon thée. || And thé Gentilés | shill come 
| 26 thy light, | and mage | t6 thé brightnéss | of 
thy rising.’ 

He quotes also the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
renderings of the Hebrew, and discusses their 
merits. ‘The Greek of ‘the Septuagint,’ he says, 
“has not quite lost the glory of the most glorious 
of all languages, and has in places even acquired 
a certain additional uncanny witchery from its 
eastern associations; while as for the Vulgate 
Latin “there is no mistake about ¢Zaz¢.” But we 
can meet and beat them both.’ 

He goes on, ‘In the very opening we have the 
benefit of that glorious vowel 7 which, in perfection 
(though the Germans have something of it in their 
et), belongs only to English. Its clarion sound is 
thrice repeated in five words (‘thy ” has it slightly 
modified and muffled in note) with indifferent 
consonants preceding and following in each case, 
and contrasted in the strongest and most euphoni- 
ous manner possible with the long o’s of ‘* Glory 
of the Lord,” while the vigour of the contrast 
shades off into the duller resonances of “risen 
zpon thee.”’ 

One difficulty with the ordinary ‘unborn’ prose 
writer is to write rhythmically and avoid writing in 
verse. Professor Saintsbury commends the study 
of this very passage in Isaiah, ‘The opening clause, 
‘ Arise, shine; for thy light is come,” is a possible 
verse ; but it is not an obtrusive one, and any sug- 
gestion of it being verse at all is at once quenched 
by the cadence of the second half. It is the same 
with the next, and throughout; tiat inevitable 
nisus towards metre which the ancient critics had 
noticed being invariably counteracted, neutralised, 
and turned into ‘“‘ the other harmony” by succeed- 
ing phrases which achieve the prose suggestion and 
negative the poetic.’ 

It has been observed that Professor Saintsbury 
has little respect for the Revised Version. Is he 
always just in his references to it? We can con- 
vict him of injustice in one instance. He says, 
‘Let us, for another example, take what is perhaps 
the finest passage, rhythmically, of the New Testa- 
ment, as “ Arise, shine” is not far from being the 
finest of the Old—the 13th chapter of 1 Corin- 
thians. The mess which those unfortunate Re- 
visers made of this is notorious. Being utterly 
ignorant of English literature they altered “glass” 
to “mirror,” because, I suppose, they were clever 
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enough to know that “ylass” was not used 
for mirrors in the Apostle’s days, and not clever 
enough to have heard of Gascoigne’s “Steel 
Glass” in the days of the “ Authorised” translators 
themselves.’ 

Now we suppose Professor Saintsbury is aware 
that one of the New Testament Revisers was Dr. 
Aldis Wright. It is inconceivable that to him at 
least (whatever may be said of Lightfoot and 
Westcott) Gascoigne was unknown. But in any 
case he knew that ‘glass’ was used for ‘mirror’ 
without reference to the material in the days of the 
Authorized translators. For in his Bible Word- 
Book (of which the first edition was issued as 
early as 1866, and the second in 1883, that is, 
immediately after the issue of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament) he investigates the use of 
this very word ‘glass,’ and quotes from Hall—‘So 
that I saw my chaunce as perfectely as I sawe my 
awne Image in a glasse’; from Shakespeare—‘ The 
glass of fashion and the mould of form’; and from 
Bacon—a longer quotation and much to the point. 
It is evident that in these examples the word ‘ glass’ 
is used for mirror without~ consideration of the 
material the mirror is made of. 


The ‘Guild Library’ volume on Social Problems 
and the Church's Duty was entrusted to the Rev. 
David Watson, and it has been most successful. 
Now it is issued as a ‘Guild Text-Book’ (A. & C. 
Black ; 6d. net). 


In the new volume of Zhe Christian World 
Pulpit (James Clarke & Co.; 4s. 6d.), there is a 
sermon by the Rev. Fecnbald Alexander of Ayr, 
on the necessity of enriching our idea of God as 
we grow older. His text is St. Peter’s vision upon 
the housetop. St. Peter learned that there is 
more in God than he had yet dreamed of; and 
from that time forth, with one short and bitter 
interval, he kept his mind open to the making of 
discoveries in God. Mr. Alexander commends 
St. Peter’s way. For it is truer of God than of 


the Bible that there are yet, for all of us, many 


discoveries to be made there. 

The volume opens, as usual, with Dr. Clifford’s 
survey of ‘The Soul of the World in rorr,’ the 
wonderful work of a man who keeps #zs mind 
open. And, amongst other things that are notable 
in it, there are nine sermons by Dr. Jowett. 
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The Free Church Council has issued two books 
jn historical nonconformity—one, Zhe Lyectment 
of 1662 and the Free Churches, the other, /Von- 
conformist Disabilities, 1509-1912 (1s. net each). 
The ‘Ejectment’ volume contains six addresses 
or papers by Dr. Alexander Maclaren, Mr. H. 
Elvet Lewis, Dr. A. H. Drysdale, Mr. Henry W. 


Principal W. Edwards, D.D., of Cardiff. 


We do not now hear the absurd things said 
about the relation between faith and reason which 
were current coin a generation ago. We have 
rather more knowledge of personality, more respect 
for its completeness. Yet Dr. Ballard’s new book, 
Does Faith need Reasons? (Kelly; 2s. net) is 
welcome. Dr. Ballard has an immediate object 
in view. There has been decrease in membership 
here and there among the churches; he desires to 
show that that is zo¢ due to overestimate of the 
intellect. He urges, and with his invariable 
persuasiveness, that Dr. Joseph Cook was right 
when he said, ‘I want no religion, no philosophy, 


rendered reasons.’ 


The most difficult to place of all the men whose 
association with the Revolution or Napoleon made 
them famous is Sieyeés. We understand the once 
incomprehensible Talleyrand, and we dismiss him. 
But we cannot dismiss Sieyes. For contempt is 
out of the question, and yet there is so much 
that suggests the contemptible. Accordingly we 
receive with pleasure a monograph on Zhe Addvé 
Steves, by Mr. J. H. Clapham, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge (P. S. King & Son; 
8s. 6d. net). 

Our pleasure is vastly increased by the discovery 
that the essay is one of first-rate importance. 
Clapham is a disciple of Lord Acton, and in that 
school he has learned the value of scrupulous 
accuracy, as well as its insufficiency for a his- 
torian. He can investigate and he can also write. 
What the investigation of Sieyés’s career and 
schemes cost him we shall guess in proportion as 
we know the history of the period ; but we can all 
say something of the success with which the results 
have been presented. The Abbé Sieyés is set 
before us almost as vividly as Napoleon himself. 
And yet there is no suspicion that facts or surmises 


have been suppressed to make the picture con- 
sistent. 

But there is more in the book than its central 
figure. New light is thrown upon that marvellous 
procession of ‘Constitutions’ with which France 
was cursed in the days of the Revolution, and for 


| which Sieyts himself had so much responsibility. 
Clark, Dr. W. T. Whitley, and Mr. George Eayrs. | 
The ‘Disabilities’ has been written entirely by | 


Messrs. Longmans have added to their ‘ Pocket 


Library’ Zhe Life of William Morris, by J. W. 


_ Mackail (2 vols., 4s. net). 


It is a most commodi- 
ous biography, not a word being wasted in the 
writing of it, and not an ounce in the weight of it. 


A new translation of Plato’s Apology and Crito 


has been made ‘by Mr. Charles L. Marson, the 


author of Zhe Psalms at Work. The Greek 
is printed on the opposite page, and there is an 
introduction up to date. It has been published 
by Mr. Melrose (3s. 6d. net). 


‘How incomplete,’ says Norris, in his Rudiments 


of Theology, ‘would have been our conception of 


_ Christ’s redeeming work if the Epistle to the 
no pulpit, no dying pillow, which does not rest on | 


Hebrews had never been written.’ With that 
sentence in his mind, Mr. C. R. Cuff, LL.B., has 
written a book on the Epistle to the Hebrews for 
the purpose of showing what is peculiarly contained 
in it regarding the redeeming work of Christ. The 
title of his book is Zhe Great Salvation (Methuen ; 
3s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Cuff finds the key to the Epistle in the word 


| translated ‘draw near.’ With this key he opens the 


three chambers of the book. The first extends 
from 1! to 4), and sets forth the personal qualifica- 
tions of Jesus as ‘the apostle and high priest of our 


_ profession’ who has passed into the heavens, 


_ whereby we are encouraged to ‘draw near with 


| may ‘draw nigh unto God.’ 


_ boldness.’ The second chamber extends from 51 
Mr. | 


to 778, It establishes the eternity of His priest- 
hood, and offers us that ‘better hope’ in which we 
The third continues 
from 8! as far as 10%, and is succeeded by various 
warnings and exhortations running to the end. In 
this third chamber of the Epistle are exhibited the 


| nature and the perfection of Christ’s high-priestly 


work, which once more are given as an encourage- 
ment to ‘ draw near with a true heart in fulness of 
faith.’ 

In accordance with this key, Mr. Cuff divides 
his book into three parts: (1) The Word of Salva- 


_ Mr, 
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tion; (2) The Work of Son ; (3) The State of 
Salvation. Simple and easily Ep propane his 
expositions are at the same time the outcome of a 
sound knowledge of the language and thought of 
the Epistle. 


Messrs. W. P, Nimmo of Edinburgh have added 
to their ‘Edina Library’ a reprint of the original 
Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin (35. 6.). 
The first edition was published by Messrs, Smith, 
Elder, & Co. in 1866, and so the copyright is 
exhausted. This issue is identical, except that the 
portrait is later, and there is an introductory 
biography by Mr. William Sinclair. 


Mr. Philip Mauro, Attorney-at-Law, has pub- 
lished a companion to his book called God’s Gospel 
and God's Righteousness, which was a simple com- 
mentary on the first four chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The title of the new book is 
God’s Gift and our Response (Glasgow: Pickering 
& Inglis; 1s. net). It is a simple commentary 
on the next four chapters of the Epistle. 


There are books we should not read; there are 
books we are compelled to read ; and there are books 
we delight to read. Of the last class is Mr. W. J. 
Dawson’s The Book of Courage (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier; 3s. 6d. net). We may read it because 
Mr. Dawson has written it, and because he has 
written it with that combination of grace—literary 
and evangelical—which he possesses so uniquely. 
But it will never be set for examination. For 
education in this country has not yet included 
the study of Courage in its curriculum, however 
elementary and essential it may be. So if we read 
Dawson’s book it will be for the love of it. 
And this he knows. He has therefore made it 
attractive by all the arts of illustration, by the fine 
flavour of good prose, by the surprise of some 
wonderful (and original?) poems, Let all careful 
parents anticipate the Education Department and 
place this Book of Courage in their boys’ hands, 


A volume of short stories written by Mark Guy 
Pearse, Charles Aver, Frank Ballard, and others, 
receives the title of Wounds Us the World (Ouseley ; 
_ 38, 6d. net). 


Dr, J. Wilbur Chapman has added a chapter to 
his book entitled Received ye the Holy Ghost? 


and reissued it with the new title of Power (Revell ; 
1s. 6d. net), It is a way with books that should 
not be encouraged, for if it does not bring dis- 
appointment to the buyer, it is pretty sure to be the 
occasion of unnecessary annoyance to the librarian. 


To the ‘Notre Dame’ series of Lives of the 
Saints has been added the life of St Augustine, 
Lishop of Hippo (Sands; 3s. 6d. net), The author, 
being unnamed, loses the credit of wide reading 
and good judgment. His very style is notable. 
But it is part of the policy of the Roman Church 
to encourage talent to hide itself. 


An original and in every way competent investiga- 
tion into Zhe Christology of St. Paul has been 
made by the Rev. S. Nowell Rostron, M.A., late 
Principal of St. John’s Hall, Durham (Robert 
Scott; 5s. net). The book has grown out of a 
Hulsean Prize Essay, having dropped by the way 
any amateurishness that the Essay may have had 
in its first form. Mr. Rostron has read up his 
subject thoroughly, the literature of the Epistles 
and the Epistles themselves. And now we shall 
find in this substantial book as easy an introduction 
to the Pauline doctrine of the Person of Christ as 
we are likely to find anywhere. We shall also 
find stimulus to send us searching further into its 
illimitable yet ever-alluring mystery. 


The most astonishing feature of present-day 
preaching is undoubtedly its reticence regarding 
the life to come. That reticence cannot be main- 
tained much longer. And that as few mistakes 
as possible may be made when it is broken, let 
preachers prepare themselves by studying the 
right books. One of the best and simplest is Zhe 
Life Hereafter, by Edward Hicks, D.D., D.C.L., 
Fellow of King’s College, London, and Vicar of 
Fairfield, Liverpool (Robert Scott; 2s. net). Its 
strongest feature is its soundness on the Doctrine 
of God. In that Doctrine lies the key to the 
position, 


Snapshots in India is the title which Mr. John 
Wear Burton has given to his sketches of life in the 
chief Indian cities (Elliot Stock ; 5s. net). The title 
is directly applicable to the photographs, which are 
the chief feature of the book, and indirectly to the 
mental impressions which are as rapidly made. 
Life-likeness has been aimed at. 
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The Rey. Leonard Ashby, M.A., never prepares 
a sermon without considering what he hopes to 
accomplish by it. This compels him to see that 
it is true to the Word of God and intelligible to 
his hearers. To secure fidelity to God’s Word he 
reads carefully and compares Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. To make sure that his sermon is intelligible 
he writes logically and illustrates freely. Being 
once a foreign missionary, Mr. Ashby finds most 
of his illustrations in missions and missionary 
literature. And he shows us once for all how 
fertile that field is, and how feebly it has been 
worked hitherto. The title of his book is Zo whom 
shall we go? (Elliot Stock ; 2s. net). 


Mr. Arthur H. Stockwell has published the first 
volume of The Weekly Pulpit (4s. 6d. net), It is 
a volume of more than six hundred pages. It 


contains new sermons by such distinguished 
preachers as Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Dr. Charles Brown, 
Dr. W. L. Watkinson, Dr. J. H. Jowett, and Dr. 
Alexander Whyte; original children’s sermons by 
Mr. J. D. Jones and others; Bible Studies, De- 
votional Studies, Condensed Sermons, Anecdotes, 
and other good things—aill for the advantage of the 
pew just as much as the pulpit. 


One of the easiest and safest ways of following 
the course of religious thought is to read all the 
writings of the Rev. Henry D. A. Major, M.A, 
Vice-Principal of Ripon Clergy College. For Mr. 
Major is himself in touch with all the great move- 
ments, and he writes with clearness. He has just 
gathered some of his magazine articles into a 
volume under the title of Zhe Gospel of Freedom 
(Fisher Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). 


Recent Biblical and Oriental ArcBacology. 


By tHe Rey. A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., Lirt.D., PROFESSOR oF ASSYRIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


The Transmission of Religious Texts 
in the Ancient Oriental World. 


WE have long been accustomed to believe that the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament is either in so 
corrupt a state, or so changed from its primitive 
form, that we are at liberty to ‘emend’ it whenever 
we choose. The belief is not unnatural. The 
Greek and Latin texts of classical antiquity have 
come down to us in a faulty condition, and a 
considerable part of the Hebrew text of the Oid 
Testament is ungrammatical or unintelligible as it 
stands. Moreover, a compariscn of it with the 
Septuagint proves that it is extensively ‘corrupt,’ 
and the letters of the Phoenician alphabet in which 
it was written lend themselves readily, like those of 
the Greek alphabet, to errors in transcription. 

The older the document, the more numerous, 
we are apt to think, will be the chances of error. 
It has been assumed that texts that are as recent 
even as the age of the Exile, will not only exhibit 
the usual signs of textual corruption, but will 
be full of interpolations and omissions. Such 
changes, partly unconscious and partly inten- 
tional, will, it is assumed, be largely increased 


the farther back we go, and a considerable part 
of the moden criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures 
is built on the assumption that they are a literary 
mosaic consisting of fragments, additions, and 
modifications more or less unskilfully pieced 
together; 

We now at last possess the means of testing 
these beliefs. The religious literature of Baby- 
lonia was of greater extent even than that of 
Israel, and much of it is now in our hands. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians were Semites like the 
Israelities, and their fundamental religious concep- 
tions and prejudices were much the same. But 
whereas we have to depend on very late Hebrew 
MSS. for our knowledge of the Old Testament 
text, we now have the actual copies of the 
religious texts of Babylonia that were made in the 
time of Khammu-rabi, that is to say, in the Abra- 
hamic age, as well as in the earlier age of the 
dynasty of Ur. In some instances it has been 
found that the texts are fortunately the same as 
those which were edited for the library of Nineveh 
nearly 1500 or 2000 years later, and we are there- 
fore in a position to determine how much alteration 
a religious text may be expected to have under- 
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gone among a Semitic people in the course of 


centuries. © 

In the twenty-ninth volume of Zze Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania (Pt. L., 
t9gtr), Dr. Radau has published a Sumerian hymn 
to Nin-ib, of which we have a Neo-Babylonian 


copy, with a Semitic translation, that was ‘written | 
about 2500 years later than the Nippur texts.’ | 


When we compare the two editions, which are 
thus separated by a space of between two and 
three thousand years, the differences in the respec- 
tive versions amount to almost nothing. In one 
or two cases there are variations of spelling or of 
equivalent grammatical forms— for e¢, gar for gur, 
mi for its equivalent 4+, etc.—in one instance the 
word ew, ‘lord,’ has been inserted ; that is all. 
Now let us turn to the texts which were from 
the outset in Semitic. One of these has recently 
been published by Dr. Langdon in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, xxxiv. 4, and 
is a prayer to Ellil. It was written for the library 
of Nippur about 2100 B.c., and Dr. Langdon has 
compared it with a copy of the same text made for 
the library of Nineveh about 650 Bc. As he 


remarks, the only important change made in the | 


Assyrian version ‘is an insertion of three lines to 


adapt the prayer for the penitential service of the . 


king at the dark of the moon.’ In Assyria, it 
must be remembered, the king took the place of 
the priest in Babylonia. Otherwise the differences 
between the two versions are of the slightest. 
There are, again, a few variations in spelling—ma 


for mu, z for e, ku for ka, ameri for amiru, and — 


balta for basta, where, as Dr. Langdon says, ‘the 


Assyrian scribe deliberately changed the original | 


to make the word conform to Assyrian usage,’ the 
Assyrian form being da/fa and not basta. Two un- 
important words are omitted in the Assyrian copy, 
neither of them being needed for the sense, and in 
two instances au equivalent word is substituted 
for its homonym. One line has been omitted, 
apparently by oversight, and at the end of the text 
the concluding - formula is replaced by another 
which is equally common (‘in thy supreme com- 
mand which cannot be altered, and in thine ever- 
lasting grace which changeth not,’ whereas the 
Babylonian original has, to quote Dr. Langdon’s 
translation: ‘May the gods adore thee, may the 
goddesses seek thee: And I thy servant would 
live, would prosper. Thy greatness I would 
glorify, thy praises I would sing’). 


It will be impossible in future to assume the 
corruption of the Hebrew text with the same 
confidence as formerly, or to have such reckless 
recourse to conjectural emendation. The very 
fact that a text was sacred or semi-sacred, en- 
sured its accurate transmission. Its efficacy 
depended on the words themselves being pre- 
served and properly pronounced. Moreover, as 
we now know, the scribes who were employed in 
copying and re-editing the texts collected in the 
libraries of Babylonia and vuther parts of Western 
Asia, were extraordinarily conscientious. When a 
scribe could not make out the meaning or form of 
a character, he wrote, ‘I do not know it,’ or gave 
the varying forms between which he was unable to 
choose. If characters or words were obliterated 
and broken, he wrote ‘wanting,’ and never at- 
tempted to supply their place. The early Baby- 
lonian originals of late Assyrian texts have shown 
us how conscientiously this word £767, ‘wanting,’ 
was applied. 

It is true that all this accuracy of transcription 
belongs to the cuneiform texts which were written 
upon clay. We cannot expect the same amount 
of accuracy in texts which were written on papyrus 
or vellum in the letters of the Phoenician alphabet. 
But the difference will be one of degree rather 
than of kind. The old tradition of scribal 
accuracy in the copying of religious documents 
must have survived in Palestine. And a good 
test case is the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
We know the date of the events which are there 
recorded, about 2100 B.c. We also know the 
Babylonian forms of the names which occur in it, 
They are names which would have sounded 
strangely in the ears of a late Jewish scribe, unlike 
anything with which he was acquainted. Never- 
theless they have been handed down to us with 
extraordinary fidelity. In one instance where 
Ellasar has been substituted for a/ Zarsa, there 
has been a metathesis of the letters; otherwise 
the transcription is sciupulously accurate. In the 
case of Amraphel, indeed, the cuneiform character 
which has the variant values of £77 and #7 has been 


| read gz/ instead of fz; but, on the other hand, the 
name of the Amorite prince is written more 
correctly than it is in Babylonian, where the 
Amorite Ammu-rapi is transformed into Khammu- 


rabi.. And the title given to Tidal or Tudghula 
has come down to us with quite astonishing 
accuracy. He was leader of the Manda or 


Sd 
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Northern ‘ Hordes,’ a-title the signification of 
which had been forgotten in the age of the Exile 
and confounded with the name of the Medes. 
Doubtless the fourteenth chapter of Genesis was 
long preserved in cuneiform script, but between 
the time when it was translated into Hebrew and 
the age of the Septuagint translation a long 
interval must have elapsed, and the little change 
undergone by the proper names is a fair measure 
of the general trustworthiness of the Hebrew text. 


The Origin of the Hebrew Cohen. 


The Hebrew word éhén, ‘ priest,’ has no known 
Semitic etymology ; the corresponding Arabic and 
Aramaic words are borrowed from it, and there is 
no verbal root to which it can be referred. _On the 
other hand, the word is found in Asia Minor. Ac- 
cording to Hesychius, xoéys or kéys meant a ‘ priest 
of the Kabeiri who purified a murderer,’ and among 
the Pisidian names met with in Greek inscriptions 
is Koias, which appears as Kouas in Cilicia, with the 
usual Hittite interchange of « and z One of the 
founders of Sinope was Koos, which Greek writers 
naturally explained as signifying ‘the Coan.’ The 
statement that the ozés or priest of the Kabeiri 
‘purified a murderer’ is noteworthy, since the in- 
stitution of asy/a, or cities of refuge, had its origin 
in Asia Minor, from whence it passed to the Semitic 
world. 

In Greek inscriptions recently discovered by the 
American excavators at Sardes, the word xavew is 
used in the sense of ‘priest.’ Kawezn is evidently 
the Lydian form of the £ozés of Hesychius, with the 
same termination as that of the Lydian word for 
‘king,’ kod\wew (as we must correct the reading of 
the MSS. KOAAAAEIN). Koalmein, it may be 
noted, must be an earlier form of waApuv, which is 
also given as a (Lydian) word for ‘king,’ and claims 
relationship with the Karian yéAay and Phrygian 
Badyyv, ‘king.’ The original form would have been 
kwalmein. 

To return, however, to kéhén. There is no corre- 
sponding word in Assyrian, which suggests that we 
should look westward for its origin. Now in an 
inscription in Aramaic letters found by Dr. von 
Luschan at Ordek-burnu, near Sinjerli, and recently 
published by Dr. Lidzbarski, the word }'3 more than 
once occurs as a title with the name of a god follow- 
ing it. The inscription is not in a Semitic language, 
and is presumably Hittite. }'3 would correspond 
with xotyv, the older form being }2, the Lydian 


a 


cave. In the Hittite hieroglyphic texts the word 
takes the form of Aani(s), also written haini(s). The 
h of Réhén has the same merely graphic origin as in 
hékél, ‘palace,’ from the Assyrian eka//u, Sumerian 
é-cal, or Abraham from Aba-ramu; on this see 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, pp. 276-277. 


Nimrod. 


The name of Nimrod has not yet been found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, but recent discoveries in 
Babylonian archeology are beginning to clear 
away the mystery that surrounded his figure. 
Various identifications, all of them unsatisfactory, 
have been proposed for him, and it has generally 
been assumed that his name is corrupt. Such was 
also my belief; but the belief turns out to have 
been unfounded. 

Among the proper names of the Khammu- rabi 
era are Namram-Sarur and Namram-Serum, also 
written Namra-Sarur and Nawiram-Sarur (Thureau- 
Dangin, Lettres e¢ Contrats, p. 37). The formation of 
the names is similar to that of an Amorite name 
found in tablets of the Khammu-rabi age, Abam- 
ramu or Aba-ramu, the Biblical Abram, except 
that vamu seems to bea participle rather than a 
divine name, whereas Sarur and Serum are the 
names of the Sunrise and the Dawn. The signifi- 
cation of the names is difficult to determine, since 
namram or namra is an adjective meaning ‘ bright’ 
in the accusative case, so that Dr. Ranke’s trans- 
lation ‘Sherum is brilliant’ is contrary to the rules 
of Babylonian grammar. Perhaps the form of the 
name is Amorite; in this case Abam-ramu would 
be ‘a father is Ramu,’ corresponding with che 
Assyrian Abi-ramu (earlier Abum-ramum). 

However this may be, a parallel name to Nam- 
ram-Serum is Namram-Uddu or Namra-Uddu, 
‘brilliant is the Daylight.’ The Daylight deity 
appears also in the name of Uddu-sundmir, ‘the 
Daylight illuminates,’ who was created by Ea in 
order to rescue Istar from the darkness of the 
under world. Now Namra-Uddu is letter for letter 
the Nimrod of the Old Testament. 

According to the Book of Genesis, Nimrod was 
a son of Cush, ‘a mighty hunter before Yahweh,’ 
and one of the old heroes of Babylonia who 
founded an empire there. Subsequently he made 
his way northward to Asshur (Kalah Shergat), and: 
built the Semitic city of Nineveh with its Rébit- 
uri, or ‘ Broad-streets,’ and Res-eni, or ‘ well-head’ 
of the water-supply, as well as the adjoining suburb. 
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of Calab. In other words, he was the leader of the 
Semitic conquerors who occupied what we now 
know to have been the Mitannian kingdom of 
Asshur; hence Micah (v.®) calls Assyria ‘the land 
of Nimrod.’ 

The ‘beginning’ of his empire, we are told, 
“was Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh in 
the land of Shinar.’ Erech had been the seat of 
the first Babylonian empire, that of Lugal-zaggisi ; 
Accad the seat of the first Semitic empire, that of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin.  Calneh, which is said to 
be ‘in the land of Shinar,’ in order to distinguish 
it from the Calneh of Northern Syria (the Assyrian 
Kullania), is still unidentified: from its position in 
the list of cities it would seem to have been the 
seat of an empire which was later than that of 
Accad. : 

That Babylon should be given the first place in 


the list of cities, points to the age of Khammu- | 


rabi, when Babylon for the first time became an 
imperial city, and its god Bel-Merodach claimed to 
be lord of the known world. It was then that 
legends were modified or fabricated which made 
Babylon the oldest and chiefest city of the country 
from an immemorial past, and the two first ante- 
diluvian kings, Alorus and Alaparus of Babylon, 
were prefixed to the original list which began with 
Amelon, ‘the Man’ of Pantibibla or Sippara. But 
the primacy of Babylon in Babylonia was the work 
of the Amorites, and was effected by the Amorite 
dynasty to which Khammu-rabi belonged. 

This explains the statement that the Babylonian 
hero was a ‘hunter before Yahweh.’ Yahweh, as 
we now know, is the Amorite Yahum or Yau 
(Yahu) who figures in Babylonian documents of 
the Khammu-rabi and Kassite periods, and who is 
made a synonym of ¢z, ‘god,’ by the compilers of 
the lexical tablets. The phrase which we have in 
Genesis is thus of Amorite origin, and must go 
back to the Abrahamic era. . 

What the phrase means is explained by the use 
of the Assyrian paz and /apén, ‘before.’ Nimrod did 
not serve in the temples or offer shew-bread (akal 
panu) or dance before Yahweh; he hunted, and 
the spoils of the chase were brought and offered 
to his god. In other words, it was in honour of 
Yahweh that he slaughtered the wild beasts of 
Babylonia. 

One of the ‘heroes’ commonly represented on 
early Babylonian seals is a huntsman who either 
holds an animal in either hand or is engaged in 


mortal combat with a lion ora wild bull. Hitherto 
all Assyriologists, with the exception of Dr. Pinches, 
have assumed that the hero is intended for Gil- 
games ; but, as Dr. Pinches points out, there is no 
connexion between the designs on the seals and 
the exploits of Gilgames. Gilgames was not a 
hunter, and he never struggled with lions or held 
slaughtered animals in his hands. I have, there- 
fore, no longer any doubt that Dr. Pinches is right, 
and that in the huntsmen of the seals of the 
Semitic epoch of Babylonia we must see, not 
Gilgames, but Namra-Uddu or Nimrod. The 
figure of the huntsman with the wild animals in 
his hands made its way from Babylonia to Asia 
Minor: the Lydian Hermés was called Kandaulés, 
‘the hound-strangler,’ and even in Cyprus a figure 
of the hero has been found with an animal in either 
hand! In Greece ‘representations of Héraklés 
struggling with the lion were not unfrequent ; 
they are the Western reflexion of the legend of 
Nimrod. 

Why Nimrod should be called the son of Cush 
is not clear. In the Mosaic age the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets have shown that the Babylonians were 
known to their Western neighbours as the Kasi or 
Cush, the Kassites having been for some time the 
rulers of Babylonia. It is therefore possible that 
‘son of Cush’ means merely a ‘ Babylonian.’ 

The Semitic conquest of Asshur and the 
foundation of Nineveh must have preceded the 
establishment of the Assyro- Babylonian colony 
at Kara Eyuk in Cappadocia, where many of the 
personal names were those of Semitic Assyrians, 
and the years were reckoned by “mm as in As- 
syria. The colony was already in existence in the 
time of the Babylonian dynasty of Ur (about 2500 
B.c.). On the other hand, the mention of Akkad 
in the list of Nimrod’s cities implies that it had 
already been the seat of empire, and the same may 
be said of-the mention of Calneh. At present, 
however, we still know nothing from cuneiform 
sources of the period in Babylonian history which 
intervened between the conquest of the country by 
the Kurds of Gutium, twenty-six years after the 
fall of the dynasty of Akkad, and the rise of the 
dynasty of Ur. The two earliest of the high- 
priests of Asshur of whom we hear bear Mitannian 


1Qn coins of Tarsus of the fifth century B,c. Sandan- 
Héraklés appears with a lion suspended from his hand by its 
leg or tail, which he is striking with a club held inthe other 
hand (Six, Mumismatic Chronicle, 3d ser.) iv. p. 153)s.-~' 
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names, Auspia and Kikia; the next high priest 
whose name has come-down to us, and who was 
probably a contemporary of the dynasty of Ur, was 
Ikunum. But we have no means of gauging the 
length of time that elapsed between Kikia and 
Ikunum. This was the period, however, some- 
where about B.C. 3000, to which we must assign 
the date of Nimrod. 

In later legend he has been confounded with 
Etana, the hero-founder of sovereignty on earth, 
and has also naturally taken the place of the various 
individuals who on the Sumerian seals of Lagas 


are represented as engaged in combat with wild 
beasts. There is, however, nothing to show that 
these individuals as yet represented heroes of 
mythology, or that they were, in fact, anything 
more than pictures of real life such as meet us 
elsewhere on the seals of the Sumerian epoch. 
Perhaps there is a reference to the name Namra- 
Uddu in the statement of Sargon of Assyria, that 
Assyrian history went back to ‘the age of the 
Moon-god.’ The Moon-god was succeeded by 
the Sun-god; the lord of night was followed by 
Uddu, the god of day. 


Recent GForcign Theology. 


@ Survey. 
The Study of Religion. 


PROFESSOR Foucart of the University of Mar- 
seilles is known to the readers of the Lucyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. His special field is the 
Religion of Egypt, but no one can be an author- 
ity in any department of religion without being 
something of an expert in every department. In 
his new book, however, of which the title is Azs- 
toire des Religions et Méthode Comparative (Paris: 
Picard et Fils; Fr.5), Dr. Foucart makes no pre- 
tence of describing the religion of any people or 
tribe. He occupies himself with the principles 
which underlie the study of Religion everywhere, and 
in illustration he uses the phenomena of Totem- 
ism, Sacrifice, Magic, Morality, and Priesthood. 
The last three chapters are given to a discussion 
of the evolution of religious practices, when Divina- 
tion, Dualism, Human Sacrifice, and the like, find 
their place and exposition. Professor Foucart is 
master of the literature, but the value of his book 
lies rather in the refreshing freedom with which he 
expresses his own opinions. 

A manual of the History of Religions comes 
from the Roman Catholic Seminary at Hastings. 
It is published under the startling title of Christus 
(Paris: Beauchesne). The title, after the first 
shock, will be supposed to be apologetic. But 
that is not so. Professor Joseph Huby and his 
collaborators describe in some measure all the 
religions of the world-that have anything distinc- 


| tine is inexhaustible. 


tive about them, and then they direct the atten- 
tion of the reader upon Christianity. They be- 
lieve that Christianity is ¢#e religion, and to that 
extent the book may be said to be apologetic. 
But it would be a most unjust judgment to con- 
demn it as unscientific or misleading because the 
authors find no religion like the Christian, and no 
founder of a religion like the Christ. Professor 
Huby. has not attempted to describe all the re- 
ligions of the world himself. For each religion he 
has found a writer, sufficiently conversant with the 
subject and sufficiently ‘Catholic.’ He himself 
has written the chapter on Greece, and co-operated 
with others In the chapters on Christianity. 

A series of articles appeared in the Revue Bib- 
ligue during 1910 and 1g1r on the references in 
Assyrian literature to the Israelites and contiguous 
nations. These articles have now been published 
under the title of Zes Pays Libliques et ? Assyrie 
(Paris: Lecoffre). The author is Professor Paul 
Dhorme of Jerusalem. 

The interest in the Jewish colony of Elephan- 
Again two volumes demand 
notice. One is entitled Avamdische Papyrus aus 
Llephantine. Its author is Dr. Arthur Ungnad. 
The other is called Der Papyrusfund von Elephan- 
time. It is written by Professor Eduard Meyer. 
Both are published by Hinrichs in Leipzig (M.3 
and M.2). ; 

From the same publishers there comes a fresh 
and thorough study of the condition of life of the 
Jews in Babylon. . The author is Erich Klamroth, 
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Licentiate in Theology, and the title Die Jiidischen 
Lixulanten in Babylonien (M.2.80). 


Theology. 


Messrs. Hinrichs have published a new edition, 
with additions, of Professor Georg Wobbermin’s 
Der christliche Gottesglaube (M.2.50). They have 
also issued a study of the early Christian doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper by Franz Dibelius, under the 
simple title of Das Abendmahl (M.4.50). This 
essay should be read after the article on the 
Eucharist in the Early Church by Dr. Srawley in 
the Lncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. That 
article is much more comprehensive, but here there 
are some questions, especially of a ‘religious’ char- 
acter, that are more elabors ted. 

Messrs. Hinrichs are also the publishers of a 
new book which Mallock’s famous question, ‘Is 
life worth living?’ has suggested. The answer to 
the question is found in the title of the book, Dze 
Lrlosung. The author is Pfarrer Hans Wirz (M.3). 

Zwetfel und Glaude, Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen 
den Suchenden gewidmet, von Lic. theol. H. Mar- 
tensen-Larsen, Pfarrer in Kopenhagen—such is 
the full title of the authorized translation into 
German, made by Frieda Buhl (Leipzig: Deichert ; 
M.4.50). The translation cleverly retains the 
lively style of the original. Those who are trying 
to fight their doubts should read the book. They 
will not require (as they probably do not possess) 
an exhaustive knowledge of the German tongue. 

We all know that the Pfarrer’s pulpit and the 
Professor’s chair are out of touch. How far are 
they out of touch? That momentous question is 
answered in a small pamphlet called Zheologie und 
Kirche, written by Professor Hunzinger of Erlangen, 
and published by Messrs. Deichert in Leipzig 
(M.2). 

The same publishers have issued three lectures 


by Professor Erich Schaeder of Kiel, with the title | 


Zur Trinitaétsfrage (M.1), and a still smaller 
pamphlet by Professor Ihmels on /ides Implicita 
und der evangelische Heilsglaube (M.0.90). 

If we are still in doubt as to the personality of 
the Judaizers and the pressure of Judaizing, let us 
set our doubts for ever at rest by reading Za Loi e¢ 
la Foi, by M. A. de Boysson, Directeur au Séminaire 
- de Saint-Sulpice (Paris: Bloud et Cie; Fr.3.50). 
We shall see that it is a greater fact than we had 
ésteemed it, that, in short, it would have strangled 


the Church in its infancy, had not the infant 
Church been Hercules enough to strangle it. 
M. de Boysson has time to tell us much of the 
true nature of justification, and to open the way 
for the return of dogmatic theology to place and 
favour. 

Messrs. Bloud also publish a large book with 
the title of Lettres a un Etudiant sur la Sainte 
Lucharistie, by Professor Labauche of the same 
Seminary. It is dogmatic theology with a venge- 
ance. 


The Church and Historical Theology 


A new edition has been prepared of Professor 
Dufourcq’s Histoire de PEglise du xi* au xvitt 
Siecle (Paris: Bloud et Cie; Fr.3.50). It is one 
of the volumes of this very enterprising publisher’s 
series on the History of Jewish-Christian Religion. 
The exact period covered in this volume is 1049 
to 1800, and its special title is Ze Christianisme 
et 2 Organisation fecdale. 

Du Luthéranisme au Protestantisme is the 
curious title of a book by Dr. Léon Cristiani 
(Bloud; Fr.7.50). It has the further sub-title of 
‘Evolution de Luther de 1517 & 1528,’ which 
enables us to see something of what the title 
means. It means that Dr. Cristiani, ‘by a rigor- 
ous and complete analysis of the sources, has 
tried to explain the astounding contradiction, which 
shows Luther, the author of a religion of liberty, 
establishing that oppressive and inflexible religion 
which is known as the “Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century.”’ The analysis of sources is un- 
doubtedly done thoroughly. But one gathers the 
impression that the author of the book has in his 


mind a certain conception of Protestantism before 


he begins to write his book, and probably before 
he begins to investigate his sources, and that he 
succeeds in making that conception goou. 

A new and cheap series of sclections from 
Luther’s Works is about to appear, under the 
editorship of Otto Clemen, and from the publish- 
ing house of Weber in Bonn. The first volume 
(M.5, bound) has a distinctly popular and even 
popularly German appearance, but it is well printed 
and admirably edited. Thetitle is Luthers Werke 
in Auswahl. 

A fine example of that form of investigation 
which the German scholar is popularly understood 
to delight in comes from Paderborn. Its title is 
simply Sphragis (Schoningh ; M.6.40). It belongs 
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to the series entitled ‘Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums,’ edited by Drerup, Grimme, 
and Kirsch. The author is Dr. Franz J. Dolger, 
Lecturer in Dogmatics in Wiirzburg. The volume 
is entirely occupied with an investigation into the 
meaning of the Greek word translated ‘seal.’ Its 
field is early Christian literature, but it wanders 
beyond that and into any pasture that may seem 
inviting. There are collateral topics touched also, 
such as the Stigmata and the Phylacteries. 

A beautiful edition of the Sancti Benedicti Regula 
Monachorum, edited by Dom Cuthbert Butler, has 
been published by Mr. B. Herder of Freiburg and 
London (3s. 3d. net; cloth, 4s. net). 

The same publisher has issued an Lachiridion 
Patristicum, edited by M. J. Rouet de Journel, 
S.J. (11s. in cloth). Like the Regula, it is beauti- 
fully printed ; and, so far as we have examined it, 
the editing is done as carefully as even Dom 
Butler’s work. It is a volume of nearly goo pages. 
The passages selected run from the Didache to 
John of Damascus in the seventh century. It is easy 
to make selections, but there is no haphazard 
selecting here ; 
teacher’s needs in mind, which is another way 
of saying that the passages are chosen for the 
purpose of giving the student a taste of all that is 
best in the literature of the first seven centuries. 
Where the original is in Greek, a Latin translation 
is given on every page. Some of our professors 
and teachers of Church History and Literature 
will. certainly complain of the bulk of the book. 
But the completeness of the prospect is an 
important part of the editor’s plan, and we are not 
sure that we should adyise him to publish the 
book in parts. 

Under the title of Zabulae Fontium Traditionis 
Christianae (1s. 6d.), Mr. Herder has published a 
useful companion to the Enchiridion, and it is 
none the less useful that it carries the lists to the 
year 1563. The author is Dr. J. Creusen, S.J. The 
Tables show us at a glance the relation in time 
between (1) Popes, (2) Heresies and Councils, (3) 
Western Writers, (4) Eastern Writers. 

Editions of three early Christian writings, in the 
editing of which Constantin Diobouniotis has had 
the chief hand, are published by Messrs. Hinrichs 
of Leipzig. Hippolyts Schrift tiber die Segnungen 
Jakobs is edited by him in collaboration with N. 
Beis; and Aippolyts Danielcommentar by him 
alone, though Bonwetsch writes a ‘foreword.’ 


every passage is chosen with the 


These appear in one volume (M.2.50). Then, in 
company with Harnack, Diobouniotis edits Des 
Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur Apokalypse 
Johannis, in one volume (M.3). Both volumes 
belong to the ‘Texte und Untersuchungen.’ 

Dr. August Bill has written an Introduction to 
the first book of Tertullian’s treatise against 
Marcion. The title is Zur Lrklarung und 
Textkrittk des I. Buches Tertullians “* Adversus 
Marcionem” (Hinrichs ; M.3.50). The Introduc- 
tion proper occupies only eleven pages ; the rest of 
the volume is taken up with excursus and notes, the 
chief of which are (1) On the Evidence for Mono- 
theism ;. (2) On the Revelation of God ; (3) On the 
Attributes of God. A final note gathers together 
all the fragments of Marcion which Tertullian has. 
quoted in his first book. 

Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University 
of Chicago has given the famous Hinrichs firm in 
Leipzig the honour of publishing his magnificent 
Index Apologeticus (M.7). He had already pub- 
lished his Judex Patristicus through the same 
firm. The /udex Apfologeticus is a list of all the 
Greek words used by the leading Apologists of 
the early Church, with the references to the pas- 
sages in which the words are found. It is not 
a lexicon, but an index; the words are not ex- 
plained, they are simply recorded, and there is a 
separate record of every form (tense, person, case, 
etc.). The labour must have been enormous, but 
it must also have been a labour of love. The 
Apologists indexed are these: Quadratus (frag- 
mentum Eusebianum), Aristides (Apologiae 
fragmenta Graeca), Iustinus (Apologia, Appendix), 
Iustinus (Dialogus cum ‘Tryphone), Tatianus 
(Oratio ad Graecos), Melito (fragmenta Eusebiana), 
Athenagoras (Supplicatio pro Christianis). 

Another volume has been added to the series of 
‘Greek Christian Writers of the First Three Cen- 
turies.’ It is the fifth volume of Eusebius. Its title 


is Die Chronth des Eusebius aus dem Armenischen - 


ubersetzt (Hinrichs; M.15). The editor is Dr. 
Josef Karst, Privatdozent in the University of 
Strassburg. As the volumes of this great series 
proceed, they steadily consign to the antiquarian 
dealer all earlier editions. It is astonishing that 
as yet not a single failure has had to be recorded. 
This shows the wealth of scholarship in early 
Christian literature that exists in Germany at the 
present time. And it also proves that the editors 
of this series have taken their task seriously. The 
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work is done not only by scholars, but also for | Dr. Adolf Ricker calls his essay on Dre Lukas- 


scholars. Is there Armenian in the original? 
The Armenian is quoted wherever it is wanted. 
No respect is paid to ignorance, and no attempt is 
made, by paying that respect, to increase the 
circulation of the volumes. 

Durand de Troarn et les Origines de l’/Hérésie 
bérengarienne, par Raoul Heurtevent, Docteur en 
Théologie, Vicaire 4 Notre-Dame de Vire (Cal- 
vados). Such is the whole title of this addition 
to the Etudes de Théologie Historique, published 
by Messrs. Beauchesne of Paris under the direction 
of the Professors of Theology in the Institut 
Catholique there (Fr.5). Durand of Troarn’s 
“Book of the Body and Blood of Christ,’ written 
against Berengar, is one of the sources for our 
knowledge of that interesting heretic (who was 
born about 1000 A.D.) and his obscure heresy. 
Dr. Heurtevent’s purpose is to throw light on the 
heresy by a description of all the circumstances 
of life into which both Berengar and Durand 
were thrown, and the legacy of thought and 
controversy to which they were born. Among 
other things which he does make clearer is the 
reason why Ratramn’s treatise ‘On the Body and 
Blood of the Lord’ was so confidently attributed 
to. Erigena. 

There is another addition to the same series. 
Protestants have long ceased to be moved by the 

_ thought of future punishment ; to Roman Catholics 
it has still a serious bearing on the question of 
how they will direct their lives. Dr. Achille 
Lehaut turns for light to Augustine. The title 
of his book is Z’Zvernité des Peines del Enfer dans 
Saint Augustin (Beauchesne ; Fr.5). 


Flomilien des Cyrill von Alexandrien an exercise 
in exegesis (Breslau: Goerlich & Coch; M.3.20). 
He has studied the Homilies, and he has studied 
the literature on them (of which he has discovered 
an extraordinary amount). In the end of his 
volume he prints the Syriac text, with German 
translation from Cod. Sachau, 220. 

Mr. Alfred Topelmann of Giessen is the 
publisher of ‘Studien zur praktischen Theologie,’ 
which are managed by three editors, Professor Karl 
Eger of Friedberg, Professor Martin Schian of 
Giessen, and Professor Carl Clemen of Bonn. 
One division of the series deals with the evangel- 
ical churches of other lands, and of that division 
the third volume is given to Scotland. The title 
is Das kirchliche Leben Schottlands. The author 
is Lic. Dr. Otto Dibelius (M.7). Dr. Dibelius 
obeys his instructions. He is strictly practical. 
But he is too wise to believe in_ statistics. 
Numbers are of little interest to him. He has 
no columns of figures to add. He enters into the 
heart of his subject, and that with no little 
penetration, and tells us what he has found in the 
churches of Scotland that deserves to be called 
life. He speaks quite frankly, for he speaks 
objectively. It is much to him the honour Christ 
receives; it is nothing the honour one church 
receives more than another. He writes for 
German readers, and steadily makes things clear 
by reference to German ways. Yet for its very 
objectivity and unconsciousness the book is well 
worth the attention of Scotsmen. Once and again 
they will get a surprise that some custom should 
give this observant foreigner a surprise. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


She Widow of Gourscore and GKour 
Pears. 


THERE is nothing unnatural in the statement 
that 4 certain woman ‘ was’ or ‘had been’ a widow 
‘of about’ or ‘even for’ ‘fourscore and four years’ 
(Lk 287 A.V. and R.V.).° And yet there may bea 
hidden sense in this number. According to the 
Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer, 84 years are one hour with 
God. ‘After 3 rotations of the sun, or 4 of the 
moon, or 84 years, which are one hour of the day 


of the Holy One, blessed be He, moon and sun 
are in equality.’ One day of God is therefore 
=1008 years of men, or=1000 years in round 
figure (Ps g0*). 1008 is also the Period of the God 
Nergal (=14x 72=12 x 84). See more on curious 
numerical speculations in a paper entitled ‘ Gotter- 
zahlen und Weltzeitaller’ (Figures of the Gods and 
Cosmic Periods), by Friedrich Rock (Orientalsstische 
Literaturzettung, 1912, No. 7). 
Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
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Wtatthew v. 3. 


‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 


THERE are several difficulties in the phrase ‘the 
poor in spirit,’ of rrwyxol 76 mvevpart. (1) It is not 
clear what the words mean. The LXX use TTWXOS 
to translate the Hebrew ‘2p, or 27, or fi'28, all of 


which mean ‘poor’ in the literal sense. Some five 
times it answers to \3y, ‘meek,’ but this is because 


the LXX read ‘sy in these passages. No doubt 
"Y, or its Aramaic equivalent ‘3y, was the word 


used by Jesus. In regard to zvetya, its Hebrew 
or Aramaic equivalent is, of course, M7, and this 


word, Dalman states, means, unless qualified by 
some adjunct, ‘a spirit’ or ‘wind’ ( Words of Jesus, 
translated by Professor Kay, p. 203). (2) There 
is nO corresponding expression in the O.T., nor, 
apparently, in later Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
nearest in the O.T. seem to be mPa (‘humble in 
spirit,’ Pr 297°, etc.) and m7 ‘N34 (‘such as be of 
a contrite spirit,’ Ps 3418), but neither of these is 
rendered in Greek of mrwyxol 76 rvevpart. (3) If 
the phrase mean ‘poor in spiritual things,’ that is 
just the opposite of the sense required. On the 
other hand, if it denote ‘poor in spirit,’ then it is 
synonymous with ‘meek’ in y.°, and so tauto- 
logical. (4) The parallel passage in Lk 67 reads 
‘the poor’ simply, omitting the qualification ‘in 
spirit.’ 

The explanations of these variant readings (of 
Mt. and Lk.) is to be sought by going back to the 
Hebrew or Aramaic archetype which lies behind 
both. This document or oral tradition had 
apparently the word Oy ‘poor,’ which was 
rendered correctly by Luke. In the first century, 
however, the Hebrew letters vzv and ydd were in- 
distinguishable in writing. In the O.T. they are 
often confused, even in this very word, the Qrvé 
having one letter, aud the A7¢4id;/ the other (Pr 1421, 
and often). Accordingly Matthew appears to have 
read the word oO3y ‘meck.’ The natural Greek 


equivalent of this word would have been zpaiis. 
This, however, was required for v.5 (which in 
some MSS. comes next to v.%), which is simply a 
quotation from Ps 37, where the LXX (3612) 
render O99 by mpaets. The translator or author 
of the first Gospel, accordingly, preferred another 
rendering in this verse, and chose the one in the 
text—‘poor in spirit.’ In Aramaic the words for 


‘poor’ and ‘meek’ are easily distinguishable in 
writing, but the difference in meaning seems largely 
to have been lost, so that the words are almost 
synonymous. In the O.T. also there is the feeling 
that the poor and the meek are one. 

The original Hebrew or Aramaic expression 
represented in the text of both Gospels will thus 
have been the same, and this holds good of the 
other words in the verse. ‘Blessed,’ poxdptos, 
which occurs in both texts, corresponds, not to 72 


or 713, but to wi, or 1330, and so means not 


‘blessed’ ina religious sense, but simp!y ‘happy’ 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. ‘Kingdom 
of heaven’ (Mt.) and ‘kingdom of God’ (Lk. and 
Mk.) are alternative renderings of an original mobi 
Daw or NYT NMNDPN, for ‘Heaven’ in later 


Hebrew and in remiaie is a metonymy for ‘ God’ 
(Dn 4%; Pirgé Abhéth, i..3, and,often. Gf 
Dalman, of. cit. p. o1ff.). The difference of 
person, Mt. having the third, Lk. the second, is due 
to a not uncommon misreading of a single letter. 
The original Hebrew of both would thus run: 

sos) maaeD (Lk. D3) on? 3 ONT “WN 
‘Happy are the poor, for to them belongs the 
divine kingdom’ (in contrast to the possession of 
this world). 

By thus retranslating into the original Hebrew 
or Aramaic, many parallel verses even in the same 
Gospel are brought closer together. Thus Lk 678°, 
‘for in like manner did their fathers unto the 
prophets,’ becomes identical with v.76, both 
mpopyrns and Wevdorpoynrys being used by the LXX 
to render the Hebrew §123 (Jer 6", etc.), 

T. H. Weir. 


Glasgow University. 


+ 
+ 


Romans t. 4. 


In his new and most suggestive book, The Christ 
of the Gospels, Professor Holdsworth interprets this 
verse to mean that our Lord was ‘definitely 
declared to be what He already was,’ Son of God. 
And in a note Mr. Holdsworth adds: ‘The 
whole phrase should be rendered ‘“ Declared with 
power to be Son of God.”’ 

1. But does opicbévros mean : deviaeed to ste 
in the sense of ‘manifested,’ ‘demonstrated ’ ? 
Olshausen says that no trace of such meaning can 
be found. Why not give it the usual interpreta- 
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tion of ‘designated,’ ‘determined,’ ‘defined’ (cf. 
exC pO 117°). ies 

2. And in what sense could the resurrection 
‘declare’ Him tc be ‘what He already was,’ Son 
of God ? ; 

3. Is it not more natural to keep tl.e phrase év 
duvdmer in close association with viod @cod instead 
of removing it so as to become adverbial to 
dpicbévros ? 

4. Is not the Apostle already introducing his 
characteristic thought of the dvvayis of the gospel 
by showing that Christ by the resurrection was 
designated Son of God for the purpose of bestowing 
power on us? He was Son of God before, but 
then and thereby He was ‘designated’ the Fount 
and Source of sower for all who receive Him. 
Crucified in weakness, He lives by the power of 
God (2 Co 134), to become the ‘First-born 
among many brethren,’ to whom He communicates 
the same life-giving power by which He was 
raised from the dead (Eph 1% 7°), 

I read this interpretation several years ago in 
Forbes, and have often wondered whether it is 
tenable. W. H. GrirritH THomas. 

Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
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‘Jsaia§ reriv. 5. 
THE meaning of the word nny) in this verse has 


given a great deal of perplexity to the commenta- 
tors. Originally the word ny in Hebrew, as it 
is in Arabic, means ‘to drink,’ ‘to be saturated,’ 
‘to be watered.’ For example, in Is 451° it is 
used for the rain watering the earth. ‘As the rain 
watereth the earth... .’ It has also sometimes 
been used with a spiritual or an allegorical mean- 
ing, asin Jer 3175, where it means the refreshing 
of the weary soul. ‘I have saséated the weary 
soul.’ Again, sometimes it is used in connexion 
with a sword. It is a very commonplace thing 
in Semitic literature to speak of a sword drinking 
blood, signifying a great slaughter. It is in that 
sense that Jer 46° reads, ‘and the sword shall 
devour and be satiate, and sha// drink of their 
blood.’ But here, in Is 345, the word stands 
alone and has not an object, and Professor Kent 
is right in saying that it makes no sense as it 
stands. The A.V. translates it as ‘For my sword 
shall be bathed in heaven; behold, it shall come 


— 


down upon Idumea.’ Skinner favours the reading 


‘is drunk,’ and adds, as an explanation, ‘not with 
blood (which suggests an idea foreign to this 


passage), but with fury, in preparation for its work, 


which is on earth.’ Delitzsch takes it as ‘drunk 
with wrath in heaven, and coming down in raging 
drunkenness upon Edom,’ The R.V. puts it 
down almost literally, and reads, ‘For thy sword 
has drunk its fill in heaven.” Cheyne translates 
it as 

For already drunken with His wrath, 

Is Jehovah’s sword in heaven ; 

Behold, upon Edom it comes down, 

And upon the people of His ban, for judgement. 


And in the notes he adds, ‘Here two favourite - 
figures seem to be combined: (a) the divine anger 
as an intoxicating liquid, and (2) the agency of the 
divine anger as a sword.’ Kent, following the 
suggestions of Duhm and Cheyne, reads, ‘For 
drunk with his fury, is Jehovah’s sword in the 
heavens.’ 

It seems that most of the critics are inclined to 
explain this word in this passage as meaning 
‘drunken or intoxicated with divine fury.’ This 
involves the restoration of the text by an emenda- 
tion which is not found in any of the MSS. or 
early translations. Besides, even so emended 
and restored, it does not make satisfactory sense. 
It may be very natural to make the people of a 
city drink the cup of divine fury, but it is not so 
appropriate to make a sword drunken with fury. 
Also, this explanation does not correspond well 
with the original and real meaning of the word 
mn, which is ‘to drink,’ ‘te saturate,’ ‘to fill with 
water.’ ¢ 

In Is 49%, for people drunken with blood, 
and in Dt 32%, for arrows drunken with blood, 
the word 71D is used, and not ny. Also it is 
very interesting to note that this word Ann is 
used again in v.’ of this same chapter, but not in 
the sense of drunkenness : 


Their land shall be watered with blood, 
And their dust shall be made greasy with fat. 


The parallelism in this passage shows very clearly 
that what the prophet wants to say is not that 
‘their land shall be drunken with blood,’ but that 
it shall be watered with streams of blood, that-it 
shall. flow with blood. Else, an intoxicated land 
would be almost meaningless. 

But there is a better suggestion for our. text. 
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In certain languages the word ‘to give water’ has 
another meaning when it is used of a sword. It 
means ‘tempering.’ In Arabic, in Persian, in 
Turkish, in Armenian, it has this signification. 
If one would visit to-day in Syria a common 
blacksmith or a sword-maker in his shop, and say 
to him, ‘ This sword or axe, or knife, is not watered 
well,’ the Syrian would immediately understand 
it in the sense that ‘it is not tempered well.’ To 
give water to a sword means to temper it. Fora 
parallel to this usage of the word, we may take 
the English word ¢emfered, which is itself borrowed 
from the French; now, in the French there is the 
allied form ¢vemper, * to soak,’ which is from the 
same root as semperer.. Thus, in French, a 
tempered sword is actually a bathed sword. I think 
this meaning of the word Am makes our case 
very simple. What the prophet wants to say here 
is simply this, that the sword of Jehovah is 
tempered in heaven, that it is not a common 
human sword made on earth, but a strong divine 
sword made in heaven. ‘Taken in this way, our 
text gives good sense as it stands, and it also fits 
in very well with the strong Apocalyptic tone of 
the whole passage. Lootry LEVONIAN, 
Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
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*Gound in Bim.’ 


In Ph 3° ° Paul writes, tva Xpucrov Kepdyjow kal 
evpe0@ év aitd. The latter phrase carries with it the 
suggestion of finality. What ‘finds’ Paul, what 
shows he is é¢v Xpior@, relying on faith and not in 
personal achievements? Is it the successive 
trials of life, or the end of life? Probably the latter. 
I have come upon a passage in Epictetus which 
seems to throw some light upon the popular use of 
etpioxeoOau in this connexion. It occurs in the 
fifth chapter of the third book of the Dissertations. 
‘Don’t you know,’ says Epictetus, ‘that disease 
and death are bound to overtake (or, surprise) us 
doing something ?. . . Now what would you like to 
be doing when you are overtaken (xaradyOjvat ) ? 
For my part, may I be overtaken when I am 
attending to nothing else than my own will, seeking 
to be imperturbable, unhindered, uncompelled, 
free! I want to be found (ctpeOjvar) practising 
this, so that I may be able to say to God, “. . . I 
have been ill, when it was Thy will; so have 
others, but I was willing it should be so (éAX’ éya 


éxév). I became poor, at Thy will, but I rejoiced 
in it (GAXG xaipwv) . . . Now it is Thy will that I 
depart from the assembly of men ; I go, giving all 
thanks to Thee that Thou hast counted me worthy 
to join in this assembly of Thine and to behold Thy 
works and to follow Thy governing providence.” 
May death overtake me when I am thinking of this 
when I am writing, reading about this!’ I have 
quoted the closing sentences as an_ interesting 
parallel to Paul’s language in Ph 4}, but it is 
the use of etpicxeoOar in the earlier sentence that 
is the chief point. Epictetus, it will be noted, uses 
the verb of a man being surprised by death in 
some undertaking. ‘I want,’ says the philosopher, 
‘to be found in right thoughts of God.’ May not 
this be the meaning of eipe64 in Paul’s aspiration? 
All my life long, he says, I act so as to win Christ, 
to maintain and secure my fellowship with Him, 
and—when death comes—to be found in Him. 
Epictetus tells his pupil that the way to prepare for 
death is to be engrossed in thoughts and actions 
worthy of God, with a life behind one which has 
been in cheerful submission to His will. Paul, if 
we take this interpretation of edpicxecOa:, declares 
that he hopes to be found by death év Xpiore, in 
the Christ whom all along he has endeavoured to 
serve and follow. 

Epictetus uses xataAnpOjvar as a synonym for 
cipeOnvac here. Paul, immediately afterwards, 
employs it in a different sense—ei kal xaradaBw ed’ 
@ Kal KateAnupOnv td Xpicrod “Incot. But else- 
where, in »® Th 54, the eschatological meaning 
occurs ovk éoté év oKdTe, iva % Hepa tpas as 
KrXérrys Katada By. 


P.S.—A later passage makes this quite explicit, 
M0612 Te 2p pS det 4 508. wy ai 4 
4 > érel yap Oct wdvtws drobavety, avdykn Tt 
ToTe TowovvTa evpeOjvar . . . TL ovv Oédets ToLov 
eipeOjvar td Tod Oavarov ; this, I take it, is also 
the meaning of LXX, Gn 574, xal ody nipioxero 
(Enoch), didre peteOnkev abrov 6 eds. 


James Morratt. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


+ 
+ 


1 (Peter it, 21, 
“Ereparnma. 


Dr. Bice in his commentary on this Epistle (‘In- 
ternational Critical Commentary,’ p. 165) rejects 
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the common rendering which links this word with 
the immediately following eis @edv, specifying as 
untenable translations ‘ prayer to God from a good 
conscience, or prayer to God for a good con- 
science, or inquiry of a good conscience after 
God.’ He connects cis @cdv with odlew, and finds 
in cuvedjoews ayabjs érepdtynpa an allusion to the 
Baptismal ‘question’ or ‘demand,’ the demand 
for repentance and faith. This suggestion of the 
solemn question put to the candidate for baptism 
receives support from the following considera- 
tions. 

In another passage generally taken to refer to 
Baptism (Ro 101°), St. Paul seems to use the word 
omodroyety of the candidate’s answer (crduarte 8é 
OpoAoyeirat eis cwTypiay): now a common legal 
phrase from the third century onwards in contracts, 
sales, and agreements is érepwrnels duodoyd (-<2)... 
erepwtnGévtes Gpoddyyoay ...; in Ox. Pap., vols. 
ili.-ix., it Occurs in 21 documents, of which one 
belongs to the second, and eight to the third 
century ; sometimes it is expanded (e.g. Ox. Pap. 
1209, ll. 28-30, wepi d& rod tadra Kahds yeyevrnobas 
[éernpwryn|oev 6 @vovmevos dpodrcynoe [6 darodd- 
pevos |). 

_Inanote on Ox. Pap. 905, 1. 19 (a marriage- 
contract between two inhabitants of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite village Psobthis, dated 170 a.p.), Drs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt say: ‘This is a remarkably early 
example of the use in Egypt of the stipulatory 
formula, which only becomes common in the 
third century. In fact we are unable to refer to 
another instance from the second century, apart 
from those in which Roman citizens are concerned.’ 
The editors give no example of the special use 
just mentioned; and the formula may not have 
arisen till the second century; but the collocation 
of the words with the significance of a solemn and 
formal question and answer would probably pre- 
cede the crystallization of the phrase into a legal 
form; in such a case the legal phrase of the 
second century may be cited in support of the 
particular meaning of a word in a letter written a 
century before; and if this interpretation be correct, 
St. Peter and St. Paul supply in combination the 
two sides of an essential part of Baptism, the 
éreputynots (-wa) and the dporoyia. 

M, LINTON SMITH. 
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“Sby Ornament’ in Deaf citi. 5. 


So far as I know, no versions, except the Danish 
(and, paraphrastically, the Swedish), have adopted 
Ibn Ezra’s suggestion that ‘edyek here denotes the 
soulas the ornament of the body. Other versions 
are merely variations of the Targum ‘thine old 
age,’ the LXX ‘thy desire,’ or the Syriac ‘ thy body.’ 
Yet the meaning ‘thy ornament’ is fully estab- 
lished for the Hebrew’ word, while the other 
renderings are either mere conjectures from the 
context, or else are based on quite uncertain 
etymological derivations, 

Now if we accept the rendering ‘thy ornament’ 
as established, the phrase could scarcely refer to 
anything but the soul, which elsewhere is addressed 
as ‘my honour’ (Gn 49°), ‘my darling’ (Ps 222°), 
and ‘my noble one’ (Job 3015). It is no objec- 
tion that this would be the only place in 
which the soul is described as an ornament, for 
in only a single passage is it addressed as ‘my 
darling’ (or ‘my only one’). 

Moreover, the soul would naturally be referred 
to, if there were any question of the feeling of 
pleasure, and especially of the pleasure arising 
from eating and drinking. Thus in Pr 23? 
‘the owner of a soul’ means a man given to over- 
indulgence in eating; and we may also cf. Ec 274 
(where the phrasing strikingly resembles Ps 10%), 
Pre6 27 ise 2ore La 1, and. Eker2 al tas 
not too much to say that any writer in the Old 
Testament, on reading the phrase ‘who satisfieth 
thy . . . with good things,’ would unhesitatingly, 
and almost instinctively, have recognized that 
‘soul’ was the missing word, He would not have 
thought of connecting pleasure and satisfaction 
with the body or the mouth. 

The objection is, indeed, raised that the soul is 
directly addressed in the first two verses of the 
Psalm, and that, therefore, ‘thy ornament’ must 
denote some attribute of the soul and not the soul 
itself. The objection appears to possess little 
force. Similar changes of address are met with else- 
where in the Old Testament, ahd in this case the 
change would be facilitated by the fact that ‘soul’ 
is the Hebrew equivalent of the English ‘person’ 
(Gn 4676 12°, 1 S 181, Ps 4935), and that ‘thy soul’ 
often simply means ‘thy self.’ In Ps 103° the 
Swedish version freely, but quite correctly, trans- 
lates ‘edyeh (thy ornament) by ‘thee.’ 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Entre 


Index to The Expository Times. 

A volume has been prepared containing Indexes 
to the first twenty volumes of THE EXPosITORY 
Times. It contains— 

(1) A complete List of the Authors whe have 
contributed to THE Expository Times during 
these years, and the titles of thcir contributions. 

(2) A complete Index to the Subjects dealt 
with. 

(3) A selected (but very full) List of Books re- 
viewed—making a valuable bibliography of twenty 
years’ theological literature. 

(4) All the Hebrew and Greek words whose 
meaning has been discussed or upon which some 
light has been cast from Assyriology and other 
studies, 

(5) An Index to the Texts of Scripture, 

These Indexes have been most carefully pre- 
pared and verified. The {ndexes to the separate 
volumes have not been used; the whole work has 
been done afresh from the pages of THe Exposi- 
tory Times. The author of the volume is the 
Rey. James Donald, M.A., D.D., Aberdeen. 

The volume will be published early in 1913. 
It will range in size with the volumes of THE Ex- 
2POSITORY TIMES. Only as many copies will be 
printed as have been ordered at the time of going 
to press, and when they are sold the book will not 
be reprinted. 

The price of the volume will be 6s. net. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. John Waddell, 
Down. 

Illustrations of the Great Text for November 
must be received by the rst of October. The 
text. 1s RO ny: 


The Manse, Bangor, 


The Great Text for December is Jn 63>—‘ Jesus 


said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that 


Qlous. 


cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.’ A copy of 
Welch’s Zhe Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
or of Coats’s Types of English Piety, or of Gem’s 
An Anglo-Saxon Abbot, will be given for the Dest 
illustration sent. 


The Great Text for January is 2 Ch 68—‘ But 
the Lord said unto David my father, Whereas it 


was in thine heart to build an house for my name, 
thou didst well that it was in thine heart.’ A 


copy of Wheeler- Robinson’s Christian Doctrine 
of Man, or any volume of the ‘Scholar as. 
Preacher’ series, will be given for the best illustra- 
tion sent. 7 


The Great Text for February is Dt 184%— “The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him ye shall hearken.’ 
Lewis’s Phivocalia of Origen, or of Agnew’s Life's 


Christ Places, or of Welch’s Religion of Israel under 
the Kingdom, will be given for the best illustration. 


sent. 


The Great Text for March is 1 Co 10!8—‘ There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as man 
can bear.’ A copy of Coats’s Zypes of English 
Piety, or any two volurnes of the ‘Short Course’ 
series, 
sent, 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
More than one illustration may be 
lllustra- 


successful. 
sent by one person for the same text. 


tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Printed by Morrison & Grips LIMITED, Tanfield Works, 
and Published by T. & T. CLark, 38 Georgé Street, 
Edinburgh, 
munications be addressed to THE Epiror, Kings 
Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


It is requested that all literary com- 


A copy of 


will be given for the best illustration. 


